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From Chambers’ Journal. 
APRIL. 


And he that sat upon the throne said, ‘‘ Behold, I make 
all things new.” 


I co forth in the fields to meet thee, Spring, 

By hanging larch-woods, through whose brown 
there runs 

A trembling under-gush of faintest green, 

As daily sun-bursts strike adown the hills ; 

By hedgerows, budding slow in nested nooks 

Where primroses look up with childish smile 

From Mother Earth’s rich breast ; who laughs 
aloud — 

**Tam young again! It is the April-time.’’ 

Sweet April-time — 0, cruel April-time ! 

Year after year returning, with a brow 

Of promise, and red lips with longing paled, 

And backward-hidden hands that clutch the joys 

Of vanished springs like flowers. Cast them not 

own ; 
Let them not root again! Go by —go by, 
Young April ; thou art not of us nor ours. 


Yet, April-time, 0, golden April-time, 

Stay but a Tittle ! Hast thou not some spell 
In the fresh youth o’ the year to make all youn 
Thou, — — touch the rich sap leaps i’ 


Of dead | a boughs that moaned all winter 
— 13 
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Roll back the shroud from this our life’s lost 


day — 
The mournful day, the pale, gray, wasted day, 
Setting in showers —and i in thy glowing arms 
Lift dead morn out o’ the west, and bid her 

walk 
Like a returned ghost through upper air ; 
Canst thou do this ? — wilt answer? 

** Vain, all vain,’” 

The larch-wood sighs unto the darkening sky, 
The silent sky replies in pitying tears 
As the slow rain-cloud trails adown the hills. 


*¢ There is a time to be born, a time to die,’’ 

For all things. The irrevocable Hand, 

That opes the year’s fair gate, doth ope and close 

The portals of our earthly destinies ; 

We —= through blindfold, and the noiseless 
rs 


00 
Shut after us forever. 
Pause, my soul, 
On these strange words — ‘‘ forever’? — whose 
large sound 
Breaks flood-like, drowning all the petty noise 
Our human moans make on the shores of Time. 


O Thou that openest, and no man shuts ; 

?| That shut’st, and no man opens — Thee we wait ! 
e | More longingly than the black frost-bound lands 
Desire the budding green. Awakener, come ! 
Fling wide the gate of an eternal year, 





The April of that glad new heavens and earth 
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Which shall grow out of these, as spring-tide 
ws 
Slow out of Winter’s breast. 
Let Thy wide hand 
Gather us all — with none left out (ah, God ! 
Leave Thou out none !) —from the east and from 
the west. 
Loose Thou our burdens ; heal our sicknesses ; 
Give us one heart, one mouth, one faith, one 
love, 
In Thy great Oneness made complete and strong 
To do Thy work throughout the happy world — 
Thy world, All-merciful — thy perfect world. 





From Eliza Cook’s Journal. 
STANZAS BY THE SEASIDE, 


Beavtirur Ocean, how I loved thy face 
When mine was fresh and sparkling as thine 


own ; 
When my bold footstep took its toppling place, 
To see thee rise upon thy rock-piled throne ! 


©! how I loved thee, when I bent mine ear 
To listen to the rosy sea-shell’s hum, 
And stood in ecstasy of joyous fear, 
Daring thy broad and bursting wave to come. 


When my wild breast beat high to see thee 
leap 
In stormy wrath around the beacon light ; 
And my eye danced to see thee swell and sweep, 
Like a blind lion wasting all thy might. 


I loved thee when upon the shingle stones 
I heard thy glassy ripples steal and drip, 
With the soft gush and gently-murmured tones 
That dwell upon an infant’s gurgling lip. 


I loved thee with a childish dreaming zeal, 
That gazed in rapture and adored with soul; 
And my proud heart, that stood like tempered 
steel 
Before harsh words, melted beneath thy roll. 
Thou wert a part of Gop, and I could find 
Almighty tidingsin thy mystic speech : 
Thou couldst subdue my strangely wayward 


mind, 
And tune the string no other hand could reach. 


Eloquent Ocean, how I worshipped thee, 
Ere my young breath knew what it was to 


sigh 
Ere I had proved one cherished flower to be 
A thing of brightness, nurtured but to die ! 


Years have gone by since those light-footed days, 
And done their work, as years will ever do ; 

Setting their thorny barriers in Life’s maze, 
And burying Hope’s gems of rarest hue. 


I have endured the pangs that all endure 
Whose pulses quicken at the world’s rude 
touch, 
Who dream that all they trust in must be sure, 
Though eed taught that they may trust too 
much. 





STANZAS BY THE SEASIDE.—ETERNAL LIFE. 


The cypress branch has trailed upon my way, 
Leaving the darkest shadow Death can fling ; 

My lips have quivered while they strove to pray, 
Draining the deepest cup that Grief can bring. 


I have conned o’er the lessons hard to learn —- 
I have plucked Autumn leaves in fair Spring- 
time 
I have seen loved ones go and ne’er return, 
And reared high shrines for ivy stalks to 
climb. 


My chords of feeling have been sorely swept, 
Rousing the strain whose echo ever floats ; 
And mournful measures, one by one, have crept 

After the sweet and merry prelude notes. 


Yet, noble Ocean, do I hail thee now, 
With the exulting spirit-gush of old ; 

The same warm glory lights my breast and brow, 
Spreading unbidden — gleaming uncontrolled. 


Scaling the green crag while thy rough voice 
raves, 
Here am I sporting on thy lonely strand ; 
Shrieking with glee, while hunted by thy waves, 
Foam on my feet, and sea-weed in my hand. 


I stand again beside thee as I stood 
In panting youth, watching thy billows break, 
Fixed by the strong spell of thy headlong flood, 
Even as the bird is charm-bound by the snake. 


Thou bringest visions — would that they could 
last ! — 
Thou makest me a laughing child once more, 
Casting away the garner of the Past, 
Heedless of all that Fate may have in store. 


I feel beside thee like a captive one 

Whose riven fetter-links are left behind ; 
I love thee as the flower loves thesun, 

I greet thee as the incense greets the wind. 


Thou wilt be haunting me when I am found 
Amid the valleys and green slopes of-earth ; 
And I shall hear thy stunning revel-round, 
And see the gem-spray scattered in thy mirth. 


Creation’s first and greatest — though we part — 
Though with thy worshipped form I may not 
dwell, 
Thou art among the idols of my heart 
To which it never breathes the word — fare- 
well ! 





Eternal Life; the Revelation of the Books of 
Moses. By the Rev. James Ellice, M. A. 


The object of Mr: Ellice’s Sermons on ‘* Eter- 
nal Life’ is to prove that a future state of ex- 
istence formed a part of the Mosaic revelation ; 
that when Moses uses the word ‘‘ life’? he means 
eternal life. The manner in which Mr. Ellice 
aims at establishing his conclusion is by adducing 
the evident belief of a future state among the 
Jews, not only during the time of Jesus Christ, 
but for many previous ages, and the equally 
evident opinion of Christ and the Apostles that 
Moses inculcated the doctrine. — Spectator. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
SYRIA.* 


Wesrern Asta has been the scene of the 
most remarkable events of empire, and the 
most striking triumphs of civilization, since 
the origin of society. The earliest associa- 
tions of man, the earliest inventions by which 
man has dominion over nature, the earliest 
statesmanship, the earliest heroism, the 
earliest science, the earliest legislation, and 
even the earliest poetry, all belong to this 
magnificent, lovely, and illustrious region. 
We are beginning at length to comprehend 
the grandeur, of which the Scriptures had 
only given the outline, in the capitals of the 
East ; and Babylon, Nineveh, Persepolis, and 
probably a multitude of other buried monu- 
ments of the slavish power and lofty conce| 
tions of man, are yet to remind us, even in 
the ruins, of the superb beauty combined in 
Asiatic genius and Asiatic opulence. 

Yet this vast and teeming territory has, 
for almost a thousand years, been lost, if not 
to the human eye, to the human contempla- 
tion. The Mahometan invasion, in the eighth 
_ century, swept away its civilization, destroyed 
its efforts to share in the progress of Europe, 
and, like the lava, cooling from a torrent of 
fire to a covering of stone, left the soil barren 
until our time. 

At the close of the last century, the French 
expedition to Egypt, under Napoleon, revived 
the attention of Europe; and from that 
period it has been almost an anxious object to 
the policy of the great European powers. 
The defence of Acre, one of the most noble 
achievements even of British bravery, awoke 
a national feeling to the fortunes of this 
memorable soil ; and the seizure of Syria by 
Mehemet Ali, in 1831, and in reserve by a 
great European Convention, brought the con- 
dition of Eastern Turkey immediately before 
the general eye. 

The question of Turkish decay is too large 
for our inquiry at present; but there can be 
no doubt that it forms an important topic in 
the councils of the leading cabinets. The 
chief object of the French invasion of Algiers 
in 1830 — a desperate breach of faith, which 
has already cost the ruin of two dynasties — 
the Bourbon at the instant of its commence- 
ment, and the Orleans at the instant of its 
completion — was a the future posses- 
sion of Egypt, on the dismemberment of the 
Turkish empire. France had found the peril 
of attempting its seizure by sea, and had 
designed the safer conquest by a march over- 
land. But whether this is truth or conjecture, 
Egypt, for the last hundred years, since the 


* Mount Lebanon, a Ten Years’ Residence, 
from 1842 to 1852. By Colonel Churchill. Three 
Volumes. Saunders and Otley, London. 
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memoir of Savary and the projects of Sartine, 
has been an especial object of French ambi- 
tion. The protectorate of the Wallachian 
and Moldavian provinces by Russia, and their 

ession in the first shaking of the Sultanry, 
13 as regular a conception in the Russian 
heart as its daily bread, and the seizure of 
the provinces bordering on Austria is regarded 
as a kind of political necessity. 

Under the present circumstances of Asiatic 
affairs, the whole territory at the head of the 
Mediterranean must demand the strictest 
observation, and the most accurate inquiry. 
And those objects ought not to be left to the 
reports of mere travellers, probably unfur- 
nished with knowledge, and as probably 
biased by private considerations. England 
ought to have agents in those countries, ex- 
pressly prepared and commissioned fur the 
purpose, and thus place herself in a position 
not merely to protect her ally in the hour of 
danger, but to prevent their possession by an 
enemy — for on Syria must depend, in a great 
degree, the safety of the Indian empire. A 
hostile power in possession of the Euphrates, 
and the road through the Desert, would soou 
cut off the route through Egypt, and reduce 
us to the circuit of the Cape once more. 

But the policy of England is honest and 
true. It will take no part in the fall of an 
ally, and will respect the faith of treaties. 
We say this as a mere matter of principle, 
for we do not contemplate the fall of Turkey. 
She has thirty millions of people, and that 
people divided . between strong attachment 
and humble submission. The Greek may 
murmur, but he will obey; the Turk will 
cling to the mosque and the throne till he is 
hacked from them by the sabre. He has no 
revolutionary follies in his head; he hates 
change ; he despises European innovation, 
and he looks upon his ag any neighbors 
only with the recollection that his fathers 
once made them slaves, and the conviction 
that, if well led, their sons would muke 
them slaves again. European politieinns 
have predicted the fall of Turkey for the last 
hundred years, and it has baffled the pre- 
diction. When it falls, it will not be by the 

wer of man. Barbarism will be shattered 

y @ superior blow, and then the European 
kings may rush in and fight for the fragments. 
We altogether doubt the decay of Turkey. 
We cannot discover it in the deeay of her 
national spirit, in the timidity of her coun- 
cils, in the mutiny of her troops, in the dis- 
affection of her people, or in the bankruptcy 
of her commerce ; on the contrary, the spirit 
of improvement is giving evidence of action 
in all those sinews of national strength ; and 
while we deprecate the infinite guilt and 
reckless ambition which tempts imperial 
power to look upon all within its reach as its 
prey, and, like the heathen, makes the name 
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of neighbor equivalent to that of enemy, we 
cannot doubt that principle as well as policy 
will prompt England to maintain her own 
honor in maintaining the honor of her treaties 
with the Sultan. 

We proceed to give a sketch of the history 
and circumstances of Syria — perhaps, for de- 
liciousness of climate, beauty of landscape, 
and richness of production, the finest territory 
ofthe globe. The origin of the name has been, 
of course, an old subject of antiquarian discus- 
sion. Some suppose it to be derived from the 
ancient name of T (Sur); some, with 
greater probability, from Assyria, of which 
empire it once furmed a part, and which was 
named from Asshur, the second son of Shem. 
In the Hebrew it is called Aram. Syria formed 
an important feature in the Jewish history, 
from the time of David (B. c. 1055), by whom 
it was conquered, till the division of the empire 
vf Alexander. The next masters were the 
Romans, in the general conquest of Western 
Asia. In the middle of the seventh century, 
the Saracens rushed on it like a whirlwind, 
and swept the Greek throne from the land. 
After three hundred years of possession, the 
Turkish invasion burst over the borders, and 
swept in its turn the throne of the Saracens. 
In the sixteenth century, Syria was united to 
the throne of the Sultan, under Selim the First. 
In 1799, it was invaded by Napoleon, who 


was beaten out of the country by the English, 
fled from his army, and left them to defeat and 
captivity. 

In the year 1831, Mehemet Ali, who had 
assumed the sovereignty of Egypt, invaded 


and reduced Syria, routed the Turkish army at 
Hems, pressed on to the defiles of Mount 
Taurus (the key of Asia Minor), again beat 
the Turkish army at Rouiah, taking the Grand 
Vizier prisoner, and threatened to expel the 
Sultan, and finish the war at Constantinople ! 
The European cabinets stopped his march, 
and commanded him to retire, making a treaty 
by which he was left in possession of Syria. 
War again commenced in 1839, and an Eng- 
lish fleet and army drove Ibrahim, his son and 
general, out of the country, which was finally 
restored to the Sultan: Mehemet Ali receiv- 
-ing the heredi sovereignty of Egypt, though 
pa vassal of the Sultanry ( S41) ° 
‘The names Syria ond, Aram are equally 
unknown to the aatives, whose name for it is 
Esh-Shaus (the country to the left), in con- 
tradistinction to Arabia, Yemen (the country 
tothe right), as looking towards the east they 
. take their bearings. Ancient Syria generally 
:ineluded the whole country from the Mediter- 
.Tanean to the Euphrates, and between the 
- Taurus and the borders of Egypt. 
-If western Asia should ever become the 
theatre of war again — which it would un- 
uestionably become in case of any attempt to 
pee ember the Turkish dominions — Syria 
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would be the chief field of battle, and its 
session would determine the fute of the 
whole. While Turkey stands, Syria must not 
be shaken; but if this great contingency 
should come, it is difficult to set any limit to 
the power, prosperity, civilization, and opu- 
lence, for which it seems to have been designed. 
Commanding the head of the Mediterranean, 
the route by the Persian Gulf and the desert 
between India and Europe — ——- in fer- 
tility — possessing minerals, maxbles, and 
hentte _— ouutel by rims Povany sands 
from surprise—and having a compact and 
vigorous population, which might be aug- 
mented to any number (for the land, under 
roper cultivation, might feed a hundred mil- 
ions, and even then have a surplus for feeding 
Europe), Syria, under an intelligent govern- 
ment, equal laws, a rational religion, and a 
free monarchy, would be a model to the East, 
and a glorious highway for the progress of 
man, 

But from what supremacy could we look fur 
those magnificent results? Russia has her 
own task to fulfil in the deserts of the north ; 
Germany has to sustain her own struggle in 
the midst of vast, active, and ambitious mili- 

powers ; France never colonizes effect- 
ively, and has the violent and difficult experi- 
ment before her of keeping Algiers in submis- 
sion, to’ say nothing of progress. England 
alone is the power from which the full develop- 
ment of Syria could be derived. But England 
is an enemy to European extension of a 
has no ambition, and comprehends the weak- 
ness, the cares, and the political hazards of 
distant government too well, to desire the pos- 
session of territory which she could not con- 
trol, and would not conquer. Thus its pros- 
rity must rely on a native government, 
‘ounded on freedom, possessing an enlightened 
faith, and giving to every man that power of 
advance, and that right of possession, which 
places a whole people under their own vine 
and their own fig-tree. There is no single 
event which could give a more effectual im- 
pulse to those noble regions, or to the general 
prosperity of the world, than an independent 
government, equal to its duties and worthy of 
its inheritance, in Syria. 

But we must now limit our observations to 
a single province of this mighty country. 

Mount Lebanon (the white mountain) des- 
ignates a portion of the great range of hills 
on the northern border of Palestine. The 
Greek name is Libanus, which enables the 
geographer to distinguish its ¢wo portions or 
parallel ranges, the Libanus and Anti-Libanus 
—the former being the western ridge, facing 
the Mediterranean, and the latter the eastern, 
~— the plains of Damascus. These ranges 
include a fertile valley, about fifteen miles in 
breadth, called of old Coelo-Syria (hollow 
Syria), but now El-Bekar (the valley). The 
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Anti-Libanus again separates into two ridges, 
the eastern forming the scriptural Mount 
Hermon. 

Libanus is chiefly limestone, whose color is 

visible at a great distance, and from which it 
probably derives its name ; though the snow, 
which lies through the year on the highest 
summits, may have some share in the appella- 
tion. . 
Burckhardt’s account of those celebrated 
ranges is interesting. The side of the Liba- 
nus exhibits nothing to the distant eye but 
a barren extent of hills. Yet portions of the 
range are noble. On approaching the coast 
of Syria, the voyager is struck with the eleva- 
tion of Mount Sannin, shooting up nearly two 
miles from the level of of the sea, and exhibit- 
ing all the various aspects of an immense 
mountain clothed in snow, or crowned with 
clouds colored by an Eastern sun. The view 
from the coast, extending over a range of thirty 
miles, shows every shape and shade of scenery ; 
and villages and convents planted on the de- 
clivities give animation to the grandeur of the 
outline. 

It is singular to find the peaceful produc- 
tion of the silk-worm among the chief employ- 
ments of a people of warriors ; but silk has, 
from time immemorial, been the chief resource 
of the Syrian mountaineer. For probably a 
thousand years the silk of Lebanon has been 
known in the Eastern markets for its rich 
yellow, and for the fineness of its thread. The 
wine is the next valuable product of the moun- 
tain. The vineyards are remarkably luxuri- 
ant; the grapes form an important portion of 
the peasant’s food, make good wine (in some 
instances excellent), and, by inspissating the 
juice, make syrup or treacle. The-entire of 
the range is productive up to a certain dis- 
tance from the summit. In the middle regions 
of the mountain are large groves of the olive, 
producing the finest quality of oil ; and in this 
sheltered spot abound all the plants of the 
tropic and temperate zones — the lemon and 
orange, pomegranate, sugar-cane, banana, and 
coffee. Every plant which in Europe requires 
the aid of the hothouse may be ripened in the 
open air. The potato is remarkably fine, and 
never rots. Three successive crops of this 
most important root may be raised within the 
year, in the same field! The pea pods in two 
months, and may be reared both in summer 
and winter. 

To the florist, Lebanon is one garden in 
the — All the en-flowers of Euro 
grow wild in the valleys and the mountain 
clefts, and all in full fragrance and beauty. 

Every peasant plants his own tobacco, and 
they are connoisseurs in its flavor. The prev- 
alence of this taste is among the most curious 
anomalies of the human senses; but the 
peasant of the Lebanon has it in its highest 
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indulgence. He distinguishes it by the vari- 
ous flavors of its manure! that of the goat 
being the favorite ! 

Nor are the bolder ornaments of the land- 
scape wanting; forests of wild oak and fir 
cover portions of the region, tenanted by 
tigers, wolves, bysenas, jackals, and foxes. 
Nor do the honors of this noble territory 
end with its living productions ; the Lebanon 
is an exhaustless quarry of the finest marble. 
At the foot of the hills the marble is reached 
by digging ; but, as we ascend the mountain, 
aes, 0. b start out, gradually increasing in 
number and compactness, until towards the 
summit they bed themselves in solid masses, 
displaying all sorts of fantastic shapes, and 
shvoting upwards into pyramidal and castel- 
lated forms. ‘There is no province of the 
earth which more strikingly gives the answer 
to all questions of the value of good govern- 
ment. Here the Creator stamped happiness 
upon the hills and valleys. Even the gran- 
deur of human character was not wanting, 
for the mountaineers are a brave, an honest, 
and an intelligent people. The land might 
be a paradise. But a Mahometan govern- 
ment implies poverty, tumult, and perpetual 
war against the bounties of nature. ; 

In the Libanus villages abound, and their 
position is generally picturesque — either 
sheltered in the huge clefts, or perched on 
the shelves of the hills, as if they had been 


dropped from the skies, and might be swept 


into the valley. ‘he hills are chiefly ter- 
raced, the grounds sustained by stone walls, 
and even the mould carried up to those hang- 
ing gardens. But all Oriental life is a strug- 
gle; the rapacious governor of a province 
carries off the fruits of a year’s tuil; the 
peasant, of course, contents himself with the 
scantiest labor that will produce his scanty 
harvest— and mere existence is the extent 
of his possession, or perhaps of his claim. 
The temperature is singularly even. In win- 
ter it rarely fulls to 30°, and it as rarely 
ascends to 75°. Frost is almost unknown. 
Geraniums, dahlias, and all kinds of vegeta- 
bles, stand out in all the winter. The win- 
ters of the lower declivities are like an Eng- 
lish spring. The harvest begins in July, and 
is over by the end of August. Lebanon has 
no malignant or epidemic diseases, The 

usantry are liable to fever and ague from 
imprudent exposure to heat and cold ; but the 
cholera, though raging in the plains, has 
never tainted the mountaineer. 

There are no paupers; but among the 
Maronites there are mendicants, and their 
mendicancy is a profession. There are two 
villages, named Shenaneer and Murtaba, 
wholly tenanted by the ‘ profession.’ In 
winter they live at home, and live well; in 
summer they equip themselves in the profes- - 


my 
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sional costume, take staff in hand, and practise, 
Of this the peasantry tell many a tale, in 
this style : — 

A merchant of Beyrout, happening to be 
benighted in Murtaba, solicited a lodging. A 
hospitable householder, standing at his door, 
invited him in, Everything had the look of 
affluence ; furniture, domestics, supper, all 
were on a scale equally pleasing and surpris- 
ing to the traveller, who felt himself fortunate 
in his good quarters. 

Supper being ended, the master of the enter- 
tainment asked the traveller whether he did 
not recognize him. His memory was searched in 
vain; at last the Maronite told him that he 
was the individual beggar whose greasy wallet 
he had so often filled with the scraps of his 
kitchen! He then took his astonished guest 
into another apartment, and showed him a 
lmdred bales of silk ! 

The Maronite excuse for this imposture is, 
of course, piety, ‘They profess to follow His 
example ‘‘*who had not where to lay his 
head.’’ And this is the excuse for a career 
of laziness and lies! But whether the Ma- 


ronite or the monk began the profession, the 
practice and the pretence are the same. 

The chief division of the Lebanon is the 
Bisherry, containing a population of 50,000 
Maronites — brave, but furiously bigoted. Of 


this they gave a late example. Among the 
villages to which strangers generally remove 
in summer, there is one whose rich chestnut 
trees and fresh springs give it a peculiar 
charm. About two years ago, the American 
missionaries settled at Tripoli moved to the 
village, intending to reside for some months. 
‘The whole party arrived in the evening, and 
the Americans proposed to enjoy the cool air. 
But the mules had scarcely been unloaded 
when the whole village was up in arms. The 
priests were seen hurrying about, crucifix in 
hand ; the village bell rang incessantly ; the 
villagers were in universal agitation. The 
Americans sallied forth to know the reason 
of the uproar. They were met by a shout of 
** Down with the Bible men! Not an hour 
in the village! Away with you; this is no 
place for heretics.’’ 

‘The Americans attempted to make terms : 
** Let us stay fur the =. and we shall be 
gone in the morning.”” But the priests would 
hear of no delay. The villagers threatened 
to burn them in their house; the torches 
were already lighted. The missionaries, of 
course, had only to submit. The mules were 
loaded again; and, in the midst of a rouring 
rabble, they set out at midnight and returned 
to the plains. In the eyes of the Maronites, 
the priest is everything. 

But God is not left ‘* without witnesses ;” 
and there are few countries of Christianity, 
‘however degraded, in which, from time to 
. time, some remarkable man is not raised up 
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to give evidence of the truth. The convent 
of Kanobin, a huge building in one of the 
wildest gorges of the hills, has a striking in- 
terest attached to it from a remembrance of 
this kind. 

Assaad Shidiak, a Maronite, of a respecta- 
ble family in Beyrout, having accidentally 
met with a Bible, and comparing it with the 
doctrines and practices of his countrymen, 
was prompted to attempt their reformation. 
He loudly denounced the national errors, in- 
viting his hearers to read the Bible for them- 
selves. His family warned him, the priests 
threatened ; and all invain. At length he 
was summoned before the patriarch, who re- 
sided at Kanobin. Assaad was first reasoned 
with from the fathers and the national tradi- 
tions; he answered from his Bible. Further 
measures were soon adopted ; he was placed 
in a dismal vault, where his only provisions 
were bread and water. Weeks thus rolled 
on; but he was still unconverted. And, 
whether assisted or not, on one tempestuous 
night he contrived to leave his prison walls 
behind him, 

After a march through rocks and preci- 
pices, he found himself bewildered in a forest, 
and told his tale to a goatherd. The man 
cruelly captured him, and brought him back 
to the convent. From that time he disa 
peared. Deprived of light, living on the 
most meagre food, and fastened down with 
chains, under the pretence of lunacy, the mar- 
tyr soon died ! 

Among the Maronite convents, the princi- 
pal is Kashaya, built at the extremity of a 
deep and gloomy gorge. But the fertility of 
the climate, and the labors of the monks, 
have filled the sides of the glen with natural 
beauty; the mulberry, vine, and all varieties 
of flowers and vegetables, flourish in their ut- 
most luxuriance. 

The convent is dedicated to St. Anthony. 
The saint’s virtues having been demonstrated 
by his own resistance to Satan, his office now 
is to drive the demon out of others. Crowds 
of pilgrims haunt the vicinage of this holy 
exorcist. On arriving, they are placed in a 
large apartment hewn out of the rock, in 
advance of the convent. 

The monks are instantly in attendance, 
performing all the offices of hospitality ; sup- 
plying refreshments and everything necessary 
to comfort mind and body. They converse 
with the pilgrims during their refreshment ; 
the conversation naturally turns on the merits 
of St. Anthony. The monks rehearse his 


miracles ; and, after their hearers have been 


brought to the proper pitch of credulity, 
propose the trial of faith — the iron lock 
This is the simplest of all miracles. The iron 
lock is a dog-collar, fastened by a slip-noose. 
St. Anthony is to undo this collar while the 
patient sleeps. Should the sleep be restless, 
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the collar is generally found open in the 
morning, for a slight movement of the head 
and shoulders is enough for that purpose. 
But it is a sign of St. Anthony’s favor; and 
the patient, whose complaint is generally 

rice, nervousness, or nothing, is informed 
that he is cured ! 

If the patient sleep so soundly as not to 
move, and the collar remains closed, the fault 

-is not St. Anthony's, but the patient’s; he 
has evidently wanted faith; and we presume 
that the remedy is, to try again. 

But some of the cases are actually lunatic. 
In those instances, the regimen is real and 
severe. The lunatic is instantly thrust into 
a wide, subterraneous cave, extending far 
within the rocks; he is chained heavily to 
the wall, left in darkness, and delivered over 
to the tender mercies of St. Anthony. 

We are told that this harsh measure of 
cure succeeds, and that in a few weeks the rav- 
ing madman is delivered over to his friends 
‘*as quiet as a lamb;” the wonder having 
been effected by ‘‘ cold, solitude, and starva- 
tion, the three unspiritual remedies employed 
by the saint.”’ We are unfortunately not told 
how many die in the operation, or how many 
ure discharged more furious than ever. 

But we turn gladly from this painful sub- 
ject to the general state of this most interest- 
ing and (in case of European war) most impor- 
tant country. The Libanus is divided between 
the two populations of Maronites and Druses. 
Even Turks and Arabs are still to be found 
among them, The whole population of the 
mountain is about 400,000, of which the Ma- 
ronites, who are Christians, and of the Church 
of Rome, form the greater number. 

The traditions of their religious history are 
obscure, but they owe their name tuone Maro, 
a monk, who in the fifth century took refuge 
in the hills from an imperial persecution rela- 
tive to the doctrines of Monothelitism. Some 
writers have charged them with the heresy 
itself, others have defended them from the 
imputation. Such is the value of controversy, 
when both parties are equally ignorant. At 
length, in the year 1736, at a great synod, 
the Maronites formally acknowledged the 
Canons of the Council of Trent, retaining the 
inass in the Syrian language, and the marriage 
of the priests, but abandoning the giving of 
the cup to the laity, in which respect they 
had previously retained the Greek custom. At 
mass the priest turns to the congregation, and 
reads the gospel in Arabic. The people are 
generally honest, moral —at least according 
to the morality of the East —and martial. 
They could send 50,000 men into the field. 
They are handsome and athletic, and, unless 
when they are tortured by the Turkish govern- 
ment, loyal and hospitable. They lovk on 
arms as their right, and insurrection as their 
inheritance, 
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The Maronites still maintain a considerable 
connection with the Papacy. At Rome they 
have a convent, which is also a college for the 
education of the young Maronites who come 
to take orders. The conventual system is 
preserved with great zeal and great inveteracy 
among the Maronites, and their convents 
have been occasioually (as might be expected) 
the scenes of frightful. excesses. In the con- 
vent of Bekeske, now the residence of the pa- 
triarch, was transacted the following hideous 
succession of crime. Colonel Churchill ob- 
serves, that ‘‘ the mind involuntarily shudders 
at the reflection, that the system of vows of 
virginity and apparent sanctity, which the 
Romish Church encourages, way be continu- 
ally giving birth to actions resulting from the 
passions of mankind, and which the veil of 
secrecy foments at the same time that it con- 
ceals.’’? The observation is true ofall convent- , 
ual life ; its condition is unnatural, and tlere- 
fore presumptuous. Presumption is always 
hazardous, and though the severity of disci- 
pline, or fear of discovery, may prevent actual 
offence, yet, where the eye of the world can 
be avoided, as it may in foreign countries, the 
most desperate crimes may be produced by 
the opportunities combined with the secrecy 
of the convent. . 

About the middle of the last century, a 
Maronite female, called Hendia, attracted the 
notice of the people by her extraordinary pre- 
tensions to sanctity. In the superstition of 
her church, sanctity implies suffering. Ac- 
cordingly, Hendia assumed the hair-cloth, and 
performed the routine of apparent mortification 
essential to saintship in Popery. By degrees 
the rumor spread that she had the power of 
working miracles. She now aspired to be the 
foundress of a new order. She appealed to - 
the people, and, though the Maronite means 
were narrow, she succeeded in erecting 
two large stone buildings, at an expense 
enormous for the country, amounting to about 
£5000 sterling. So far all was success. The 
site of the conventual establishment was chosen 
with the skill for which monachism is always 
famous, whether it means to strike the heart 
with awe, or delight the eye with the pictur- 
esque. Situated on the ridge of a hill, its 
view extends to the Mediterranean on the 
west, and over the vast plains to the south. 
It is not surprising that an easy life, the repu- 
tation for sanctity, and the exaggerations of 
monkish miracles, had their results, in alluring 
the idle, the superstitious, the knavish, and the 
vain. The houses soon became crowded with 
monks and nuns. The patriarch was the 
director-general, ‘but Hendia was the “ lady 
superior,” or abbess, and in this sovereignty 
she continued for twenty years, All went 
on smoothly, though the rumor spread that 
many of the nuns had died suddenly, but 
this was imputed to the air or accident ; and 
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as all things in nunneries are kept secret, and 
no coroners’ inquests are held in nunneries in 
Syria, nor even in vigilant and rational Eng- 
land, there was no public investigation into 
the mortality. 

At length one night, a stranger, travelling 
from Damascus to Sespent, asked for a lodg- 
ing in the convent ; but the gates were already 
shut, the hour was late, and he was forced to 
content himself with lying down in the outer 
court till the morning. 

After a few hours’ sleep he was startled by 
a sudden noise of opening doors and bolts 
withdrawn. There came forth from the house 
three women with spades, followed by two 
men bearing a heavy white bundle, which 
they carried into an adjoining place of weeds 
and stones; a hole was dug, the burthen was 
deposited in it, and, after treading down the 
earth with their feet, the party returned to the 
house. The work of the nuns, the sight of 
the heavy bundle, and the general mystery of 
this midnight transaction, kept the traveller 
awake, and he set out for Beyrout at the first 
glimpse of day. 

It happened that he was acquainted with o 
merchant in Beyrout, who, some months be- 
fore, had placed two of his daughters in the 
convent, with a portion of £400 sterling. On 
naturally asking some question about the jour- 
ney, thesleep in the court-yard,was mentioned ; 
and in the course of the conversation the mys- 
terious burial (rather reluctantly on the trav- 
eller’s Fo transpired. The merchant was 
alarmed ; he knew that one of his daughters 
had been taken ill, and he could not but re- 
mark that many of the nuns had died. 

He immediately mounted his horse and 
rode to the convent, where he demanded to 
' see his daughter. The request was refused. 
He repeated it still more urgently. His sus- 
picions were roused by the sternness and in- 
sulence of the refusal. Leaving the convent 
in an agony of despair, he rushed to the dwell- 
ing of the emir, and detailed his complaint to 
the kohic (secretary), who ordered a body of 
horse to follow him, and, if nee , to force 
open the convent. ‘The grave was uncovered, 
the body was taken up — it was the merchant’s 
daughter! He then inquired for his remain- 
ing daughter ; she was found confined in the 
convent, but almost dead, and her narrative 
revealed scenes of the most frightful iniquity. 

Of those topics we say no more; but the 
sequel was, that the saint was seized, and the 
patriarch and priests were prosecuted. The 
whole subject was finally referred to Rome, 
and the process before the College ‘*De Pro- 
paganda fide’’ disclosed the most extraordinary 
cruelties, combined with the most extraor- 
dinary profanations. It was proved that many 
of the nuns were murdered, to get possessions, 
and others in consequence of objects still more 
atrocious, if possible. All the artifices of sanc- 





tity, such as it is among monks and nuns, 
were, of course, in regular requisition, Hendia 
herself consecrating the wafer and saying mass. 
Holes were found under her bed, in which 
perfumes were burned during her pretended 
ecstasies, while she was receiving the inspira- 
tion of the Holy Spirit; and her followers 
declared that she was the Mother of God, 
once more visiting the world, Hendia, after 
all, was comparatively unpunished. She was, 
of course, superseded in the government of 
her convent, and even put in confinement; 
but, whether by fear or favor, she always con- 
trived to make her escape. In 1783 she was 
at liberty, had still a party, was still held by 
them to be a saint, and her adventures and 
atrocities are still the subjects of recollection 
in the land of the Maronites. 

In the expressions of Colonel Churchill, the 
development ‘ has not had the slightest effect 
on the conventual system, which is supported 
in this country as much as.ever. The doors 
of the nunneries are impenetrably closed on 
their occupants, but whether God or the 
devil reigns within must always be a matter 
of conjecture.’’ 

This utter scorn of the lessons of experience 
is one of the predicted characteristics of fulse 
religion. Rome never reforms. ‘The heaviest 
calamities, the most startling exposures, the 
most palpable detection of follies, artifices, 
and crimes, never produce the slightest 
change. The Papacy at this moment is as 
besotted with fable and prone to imposture as 
if the world remained in the sullen credulity 
of the dark ages, or in the barbarous tyranny 
of the thirteenth century. . 

** And the rest of the men, who were not 
killed by these plagues, yet repented not of 
the works of their hands, that they should not 
worship devils (dead men), and idols of gold 
and silver, and brass, and stone, and of 
wood, which neither can see, nor hear, nor 
walk. Neither repented they of their mur- 
ders, nor of their sorceries, nor of their 
thefts.’ — (Rev. ch. ix.) But that convents 
should be suffered to subsist, and even grow 
in England—that, when we punish a wretched 
being, who in distress and despair attempts 
to drown herself, we should suffer a foolish 
girl of fifteen, who knows no more of herself 
or of the world than an infant, to bind herself 
by a frantic vow for life, and leave monks and 
priests to keep her to that vow, however she 
may long to abandon the slavery that consigns 
her to misery for the rest of her days —is 
among the most monstrous contradictions to 
the spirit of human liberty, and even to the 
law of moral obedience, that the artifice of 
man, and the cruelty of a sullen and terrible 
superstition, has ever conceived. It is said 
that a large proportion of the nuns in foreign 
convents die raving mad; and another pro- 
portion of them perish by the penances and 
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severe punishments of the convents. There |on the shore, and his soldiers to level their 
are no coroners’ inquests in convents; even | muskets at them. Heider fainted. Whether 


here the habeas corpus, which makes the | this 


parade was meant to frighten, or for 


pride of English liberty, and is the safeguard |execution, is not known, but the captives 


of every English peasant, offers no protection | were remanded. His vo 


of two months 


to the unhappy nun; her life is unprotected, | up the hill was constant ignominy and suffer- 


her death is unaccounted for, her rights are | ing, chained to another, and ‘“ 


goaded on by 


refused, and her wane are unavenged. How | the incessant kurbash.”” He would probably 


long is this offence to 
perpetrated in England? 


od and nature to be | have never returned but for the interposition 


of the British government. He returned at 


he Druses (the secondary leading popula- | last, threw off his fetters and his ill-fortune 

tion of Lebanon) are a people of mystics, | together, and now holds the sceptre, precari- 
living among, yet not intermarrying with, the | ous as it is, of the Maronites. 

aronites, wearing a peculiar and fantastic| One of the residences occasionally inhabited 


dress; brave, industrious, skilful workmen, 
and habitual warriors. Their prince, the 
Emir of the Druses, is the nominal sovereign |a view of Beyrout in the distance. 
of the mountains. They are divided into 
three classes with reference to religion — the 
ignorant, the partially initiated, and the 
fully initiated. They forbid conversions to 


Christianity or Mahometanism, on penalty ty) 
death. They conceal their sacred 


by the consuls is the castle of Kurneille, com- 
manding an extensive prospect over forest, and 
It was 
the scene of a melancholy catastrophe a few 
years since. In the family of the Prussian 
consul magn | in on there was a 

verness, handsome and young, engaged to 
f fhe Prussian consul at Senin. One of 


ks, but |the domestics, or officers of the consulate, 


are disciples of Hakem, one of the caliphs of | who had been attracted by the young gov- 
Egypt, who, being ayes | mad, proclaimed | erness, resolved on revenge. To prevent dis- 


himself an incarnation of t 


e Almighty, and, 
as fanaticism is never so popular as when it |him out of the country. 


turbance, the consul had intended to send _ 
He, however, sud- 


is outrageous, made himself the head of a|denly appeared with a double-barrelled gun in 
religion. Hakem cues in the neighbor- |the drawing-room, where the lady and her 


hood of Cairo, probab 


y being murdered ; but, |intended husband were talking at the win- 


though his death occurred in the eleventh |dow. The ruffian fired at her, and the shot 
century, the Druses expect him still. The ig through her heart. The murderer 


more improbable, childish, and contemptible 


the fables of fanaticism are, the more certain | his brains with the, other barrel. 
they are of acceptance ; their only failure is 


moderation. 


ed, but, being closely pursued, he blew out 
The lover 
became deranged — was sent to Europe for 
his recovery—returned to his post— but 


These volumes abound in brief biographies, | never recovered ‘the shock, and some time 
and romantic and sometimes frightful inci- | since died at Jerusalem. 


dents, which might make the foundation of 


many a modern novel. 


The Emir Heider is head of the house of 
Kaidbey, and now governor of the Maronites. 


From the various intrigues of the emirs, and 
anecdotes of Osmanli invasions, which, how- 
ever important to the history of the province, 
have but slight interest for us, we turn to the 


In the tumults of 1848 he was charged with | characteristics of the country life. 


being a sharer in insurrection against the 


At one of the villages there is a preserve 


mount authority of the well-known Emir | for the Emir Heider, and the only one in the 
Beshir. He was invited to the residence of |country. The red-legged partridge is found 


the emir, with every assurance of friendshi 
and security ; but he had no sooner arrive 


than he was thrown into irons, and sent on 


the road to Egypt, with other exiles. 


One of the most curious characteristics of 


abundantly here, but the game is pursued 
with Oriental laziness. In the emir’s sport- 
ing, keepers are sent a fortnight before to 
entice the birds to come and be shot ; for this 
purpose, barley is sprinkled on flat boards 


Oriental high life is the facility with which | placed on different parts of the field. A hut 
the whole race of pashas, emirs, &c., &c., are | of loose stones, barely to contain one person, 
duped. Leading lives of perpetual treachery, | and him crouching, is built at one end of each 
they seem totally incapable of precaution, | board, and covered with furze, and with a 

e most crafty creature in existence, the | loophole directly commanding the range of 
Oriental is entrapped as easily as a child,|the board. The partridges gradually come to 
With his whole existence hood, he | the barley, and when they make it a regular 

lace, 


believes every lie ; and laying snares for eve 


man above and below him, he trusts his life | field. 


to a compliment. 


feeding- the sheik prepares to take the 
7 fore day feechi, he proceeds to the 


hut alone, and watches his opportunity for 


Heider and his companions in chains had| slaughter. The tridges come to their 
No sooner reached Sidon than the officer of the | morning meal, and the plank is full. The 


eacort ordered them to be drawn out in a line 












muzzle of his weapon is now cautiously raised 
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to the loophole, the piece is discharged, and 
from five to filteen brace may be the prize. 
The emir is congratulated on his superior 
skill— perhaps, also, on his heroism. The 
sport is renewed daily for about a month, 
until it may be fuirly conceived that the 
coveys are worn out. The Europeans depre- 
cate this murder in an arm-chair, and the 
remonstrance has had some effect, for certain 
of the mountain sportsmen already have ‘‘ the 
courage and perseverance to take flying 
shots !”” 

We then have a Druse magician. The 
Sheik Bechir is a personage of acquirement ; 
he has a store of history and literature ; his 
conversation is superior to that of his country- 
men ; and he has, to complete the superiority, 
the fame of a wonder-worker, and the ad- 
vantage of interviews with the spirits of 
another world! Who can resist such proofs 
of power as these? He will place a jug be- 
tween the hands of two persons sitting op- 
posite to each other, which, on the recital of 
certain passages, taken eg ye from 
the Koran and the psalms of David, will 
move spontaneously round, to the astonish- 
ment of all beholders! A stick, at his bid- 
ding, will move, unaided, from one end of a 
room to the other! A New Testament, sus- 


pended from a key by astring, will turn 


violently round of itself! An egg, boiling in 
the saucepan, will be made to spring suddenly 
out of the water, and be carried to a con- 
siderable distance! A double-locked door 
will unlock itself! But the following trick 
seems to us the strangest of all. On two 
earthen-ware jars being placed in opposite 
corners of a room, one empty and the other 
filled with water, the empty jar, on the re- 
cital of certain passages, will move across the 
room — the full jar will of itself pour its con- 
tents into the empty one, which will return 
to the place whence it came ! 

Colonel Churchill evidently believes in the 
performance of these things, but attributes 
them to some unknown power of nature 
called into operation. We should rather 
attribute them to the extraordinary dexterity 
of the operator. All the world of travellers 
knows the dexterity of the Alexandrian necro- 
mancers in our day ; and the general opinion 
for a while was, that they possessed some 
secret of nature hidden from the rest of man- 
kind. But when the travellers ceased to be 
few, and began to be sceptical, the magician 
was shorn of his beams. Tippoo Saib, Lord 
Nelson, Lady Hamilton, and George III. 
would no longer be sufficient for the exhibition 
ofhis demon. A sailor for Herschell the as- 
tronomer, or a negress for Madame Rachel, 
showed that the magician’s store of the 
supernatural was exhausted, and that the 


great lions of this world were no longer to 





be seen in a patch of ink in the hand of a 
boy called in from the street. 

ut the Sheik Bechir is not limited to 
amusing wonders; he cures diseases by 
magic. In correspondence with something 
more, or less, than man, previously to the 
cure, he shuts himself up in darkness, and is 
supposed to devote his time to prayer and 
fasting. This regimen sometimes lasts a 
month. At length one of the genii (whom 
he describes as much resembling human 
beings) appears before him, and asks his pur- 
pose. He answers by stating the nature of 
the disease. The genii reply that the re- 
quest is granted. He then proceeds to lay 
his hand on the patient, and the cure, even 
if lunacy, is instantly effected! It is possible 
that the imagination of the patient, highly 
excited by the thirty days’ delay, and the idea 
that the case is under the consideration of 
genii, may have a powerful influence in ex- 
pediting the removal of nervous symptoms, 
The practice of mesmerism seems to have been 
known to the East (as what was not known’) 
in its early ages. At all events, the facts 
of those cures ought to give ground for Euro- 
pean inquiry. 

The Sheik has no hesitation in affirming 
the intercourse with spiritual agency. ‘The 
belief in magic is universal among the popu- 
lation, and some of their Christian priesthood 
affirm that the Psalms of David contain a 
series of necromantic passages, which, properly 
used, would place the whole world of spirits 
at the command of man. 

From the first ages of the world there has 
been a belief in magic. Can a universal 
belief be altogether without foundation in 
this instance, and in this instance alone! 
Can the most improbable of all conceptions, by 
nature, have become the most general in 
practice, yet have no foundation in fact? Of 
the nature of spirits man can bave no concep- 
tion. Of their existence, their powers, their 
faculties, or their forms (if forms they have), 
the human mind is wholly incapable of con- 
ceiving a determinate idea. And yet every 
nation, from the brute ignorance of Africa # 
the subtlety of the East, and the vigorous in- 
telligence of Europe, has believed, and still 
believes, in them. Of course, we are not 
about to believe all the absurdities of fancy 
or frenzy on the subject. We give up the 
‘* haunted houses,” ghosts.on permanent duty 
in church-yards, the lucrative ** rappings” of 
our American brethren, &c. But the Mosaic 
law speaks of the influence of demons with a 
distinctness which it would be infidelity to 
doubt, and assigns punishment to the com- 
merce with them which it would be profana- 
tion to suppose, in the case of an imaginary 
= ; to deal with ‘a familiar spirit’ was 
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In the days of our Lord’s mission, posses- 
sion by evil spirits, though the first and most 
hideous of all inflictions, appears to have been 
almost as frequent as any disease of Palestine. 
The distinction is fully made between demon- 
ism and frenzy in the cure of diseases: ‘* And 
those that were possessed of devils, and those 
that were lunatic, and those that had the 
palsy, and he -healed them.’? — Mark iv. 
That the powers of the Egyptian scorcerers 
might have been aided by evil spirits, is not 
to be now ascertained ; but the author of the 
Pentateuch evidently records their works as 
supernatural. ‘The Jewish demoniacs declare 
the Messiahship of Jesus —a doctrine above 
any unconverted of the time, and scarcely 
ventured on even by the apostles during his 
mission. The spirits of the depre- 
cate punishment before their tume, which im- 
plies knowledge of things above men; and 
the demons inhabiting two human beings 
madden three thousand swine! We are told 
in the Apocalypse that the doctrines of the 
great European heresy are ‘‘ the teaching of 
demons.”” Those intimations, sufficiently 
intelligible to fix our faith, yet sufficiently 
obscure to temper our imagination, must be 
left to the experience of a higher state. Still, 
the subject is admissible, infinitely curious, 
and, if followed in a rational form of inquiry, 
may help us to some solutions of things 
which have hitherto much perplexed man- 
kind. 

The city of Beyrout has begun to assume an 
importance in European eyes, within the last 
ten years, from the English invasion of Syria. 
Its commerce has increased rapidly. A new 
quarter, consisting of substantial and elegant 
houses, has been lately built. Building is 
constantly spreading through the garden 
grounds, through'the mulberry plantations, 
and the wooded acclivities which rise behind 
the city. Those are the fruits of English com- 
merce, as that commerce is the creation of 


But to the scholar and the antiquarian Bey- 
rout has still higher attractions. ‘The digging 
for the new foundation has everywhere exhib- 
ited ancient remains, sometimes of the most 
interesting nature. Wells and reservoirs,vaults 
filled with relics of earthenware and other ma- 
terials of very striking workmanship, are fre- 
quent discoveries. 

The whole plain appears to have been 
covered with buildings, even to the foot of 
the hills. A solidity and breadth of masonry 
characterizes the style, and gives evidence of 
the wealth of the ancient city. Not long 
since an aqueduct was discovered, conveying 
& broad stream round the walls. 

It is to be regretted that the author of these 
volumes has not given us some more extended 
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Nineveh may be more important from its con- 
nection with Scripture, but it is in Asia Minor 
that we now look for taste combined with opu- 
lence, the vigor of cities, and the ancient pomp 
of kings. The late discoveries should excite 
pilgrimages of the professors of the European 
arts,and above all arts that of.architecture, to 
the scene of perhaps the greatest splendor of 
the ancient world. 

But we mgst close. All the features of 
Lebanon are of the highest order of picturesque 
beauty ; its history is of the most curious kind 
—a mixture of Arab romance, Indian mystery, 
and stately superstition. Its men are brave, 
faithful, and intellectual. We neither antici- 
pate nor desire the collision of the great mil- 
itary powers; but if it must ensue Syria is 
the field whose possession constitutes victory, 
and of which Lebanon is the citadel. 

We understand that Roberts’ Sketches of 
this memorable country are to be republished, 
and we wish a publication so interesting, and 
80 appropriate to the time, every succese, 





Gors or Liquvor.—The tavern called the 
Queen’s Head, in Duke’s Court, Bow Street, was 
once kept by a facetious individual of the name 
of Jupp. ‘Two celebrated characters, Annesley 
Shay and Bob Todrington, a sporting man (cari- 
catured by old Dighton, and nicknamed by him 
the ‘‘ knowing one,’’ from his having converted 
to his own use a large sum of money intrusted to 
him by the noted Dick England, who was com- 
pelled to fly the country, having shot Mr. Rolls 
in a duel which had a fatal termination), met 
one evening at the above place, went to the bar, 
and asked for half a quartern each, with a little 
cold water. . In‘course of time they drank four- 
and-twenty, when Shay said to the other, ‘* Now 
we’ll go.” ‘**O no!’ replied he, ‘‘ well have 
another, and then go.’’ This did not satisfy 
the Hibernians, and they continued drinking on 
till three in the morning, when they both agreed 
to GO; so that, under the idea of going, they 
made a long stay, and this was the origin of 
drinking or calling for Goes. — Pulleyn’s Ety- 
mological Compendium. 





Goethe’s Opinions on the World, Mankind, 
Literature, Science, and Ari. ‘Translated by 
Otto Wenckstern. 


Extracts from Goethe’s correspondence and 
conversations ; his literary productions not being 
laid under contribution, as in them he may have 
spoken dramatically, the opinions advanced be- 
longing to the dramatis persone or the situation, 
not to himself. The topics are mentioned in the 
title ; the ‘‘ opinions’? vary in length from a 
sentence to a page or more. They are of course 
fragmentary, but readable, and frequently, with 
a biographical or memoir-like interest, intro- 
ducing us to the age. They do not often exhibit 
very profound or penetrating thought. — Spec- 





information on the subject of those discoveries. 
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From Household Words. 
COLZA OIL. 


Weo can take up @ newspaper just now, 
without being tempted to become an extensive 
purchaser of real and pure French Colza oil, 
und at the same time to be lord and master 
over an innumerable variety of lamps of 
the newest patterns and most approved con- 
struction, wherewith to consume that illumi- 
nating fluid? But ** Colza’’ is not an English 
word— waking, however, only a narrow 
escape from being one — and there are many 
veople, perhapg, who burn the genuine article, 
without being exactly aware what it really 
is. For knowing advertisers seem to fancy 
that the more mysteriously their wares 
are enveloped in hard words, the more 
highly will the simple public esteem them. 
Hence we have Eureka shirts, Revalenta 
Arabica diet, and Rypophagon shaving-soap. 
It would hardly be safe or prudent to decide 
whether the aforesaid advertisers are right or 
not. But, to prevent Colza from being added 
to their list, 1 will take the liberty of offering 
a few explanations. 

Oils may be divided into two grand classes, 
accordingly as they are derived trom the dis- 
tinct sources of the animal or the vegetable 
kingdom. It is not impossible, therefore, 
that Colza oil may be casually believed to be 
the produce of some South American whale, 
or Indian porpoise, of unknown and peculiar 
organization. Unfortunately fur the imagin- 
ative, who love to set a novel monster betore 
their mind’s eye, it is not so obtained —nor 
from the sea-serpent either. Colza is a harm- 
less plant, springing from a kindly German 
root, which root is neither more nor less than 
cule, kale, Kohl, or cabbage. Whenever the 
French resolve to kidnap a foreign word, they 
generally contrive to lay hold of it by the 
wrong end. And so, the English coleseed, or 
the German kohlsaat — it is not altogether in- 
disputable which — has been pressed into the 
service of representing the entire vegetable 
Colza, or brassica campestris as the scientific 
call it, with the additional surname of oleifera, 
or oil-bearing. Coleworts, moreover, are not 
entirely unknown to horticulturists in the Brit- 
ish Isles, 

Olive oil is the peculiar produce of the 
south of France, whilst oil-giving seeds are 
the objects of culture in other portions of 
that vast empire ; for an Englishman has no 
notion what a large country France is, till he 
begins to travel from one corner of it to 
another. The extremes of north.and south 

in being lands both abundantly flowi 
with oil. Colza is grown in the eustern an 
in the central provinces ; but it is more 
especially cultivated in the northern depart- 
ments, and preéminently so in the rich one 
known as the Department du Nord. In the 
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environs of Lille there are oil-mills by hun- 
dreds, exactly like the one I am about to 
describe. et one English advertisement 
states that Messrs. Suchones, of Provence, in 
the south of France — the address being just 
as precise as that of Mr. Smith, of last 
Anglia,Great Britain — Messrs. Suchones beg 
to inform their numerous customers, that they 
have no other agent in ‘England for their 
genuine French lamp oil than Messrs. Some- 
oneelse, who favor the public with a more 
distinct reference to their whereabouts. It is 
far from impossible that Colza oil may be 
exported from Provence to London; for a 
portion of that manufactured in the Depart- 
ment du Nord is shipped from Dunkirk for 
Marseilles, where, however, they mostly 
use it in making soap. And even then they 
have not enough. France does not grow 
a sufficiency of greasy matters for her own 
consumption. The soaperies of the south, and 
of Marseilles especially, obtain a portion of 
their oils from Spain and Italy. 

Colza is grown for the purpose of serving 
three distinct purposes ; to be ploughed into 
the land as green manure in the early stage 
of its growth ; to fatten cattle upon the land, 
or to feed milch cows, at a more advanced 
period ; and to ripen its seeds for the pro- 
duction of oil. The two former styles of 
cropping you will not witness except during 
summer and autumn ; but were you to take a 
country walk-in the north of France in winter 
or in early spring, you could hardly fail to 
notice a number of fields planted with what, 
at the first glance, you might mistake for 
Swede turnips; only, on looking closer, you 
would — were very bad and stunted 
turnips ; being deficient in the great essential 
of a globular root, and having merely a stalk 
leaning on one side, and inclined to be what 
gardeners call ‘‘ run up o’ legs.’’ Their pre- 
vious history has been this. At mid June, or 
thereabouts, the seed is sown in a separate 
plot of ground, where the plants remain un- 
disturbed until the autumn. 

In October the field in which the seedlings 
are to be planted is heavily manured, Colza 
thrives best in a light, deep, hazel loam, 
permeable to the genial influence of the rains, 
the atmosphere, and the sunshine ; and is all 
the better for a liberal artificial enrichment of 
the soil. Showery weather is desirable at the 
time ; but the planting is nevertheless per- 
formed under bright sunshine, in confident 
anticipation of the autumnal rains. Nothing 
can be easier than the way in which the little 
Colzas are settled in life, after their expatria- 
tion from their nursery. ‘They are brought 
to their new home tied up in large bundles, 
and are ny! received by sundry 
ploughmen already in attendance on the 


ground. To each ploughman is attached 


small suite of women and children. The 
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farmer himself, or perhaps only his laborer, 
turns up a furrow with his plough, from one 
end of the field to the other. In this long 
furrow the ladies and demoiselles lay the Colza 
plants, at the proper distances. With another 
stroke of the plough the roots of the plants 
are covered up, the manure on the surface 
being likewise turned in next them. Then 
another stroke of the plough, without plants, 
to leave the necessary interval; and then 
another furrow with them. And so gn, till 
the field is finished. At the first word, a 


~ farmer will have understood all this. It is a 


nice, healthy amusement for the women and 
children, not unlike our Christmas game, 
‘*[ sent a letter to my love ; I dripped it, I 
dropped it ;”’ only itis a pity they do not earn 
a little better wages as the consequence of 
their day’s diversion. 

The crop receives no further culture. The 
thickness of its growth chokes almost every 
weed. Its success is precarious, if the young 
shovts or blossoms are frost-bitten in spring. 
Ordinarily, the glaucous-leaved plant sen 
up its flower-stem, and the whole field is 
svon covered with a bright yellow garment. 
Although rather a faint and sickly odor is 
emitted, it is not unpleasant to follow the foot- 
path through a Colza field, and listen to the quail 
as it calls, ever invisibly, beneath its thickset 
covert. Innumerable busy bees, and a rabble 
of big, bouncing, buzzing cockchafers likewise 
take the liberty of disporting themselves 
therein ; while earth and sun are combining 
to brew the oil which shall cheer your hours 
of wintry darkness, 

When the fall of the withered lower leaves, 
and the yellow tinge of bending stalk, announce 
that nature has completed the great work of 
maturing the seed, not a moment must be 
lost in completing the harvest, if the weather 
be but fine. For the sparrows and the linnets 
will come in to take their tithe in kind, with- 
out agreeing to any sort of commutation, and 
the more they taste the seed, the better they 
find that it suits their palates. So, haste ye, 
my hard-working dames of France! Hither 
hasten with your reaping-hooks. Lay the 
Colzas prostrate, bear them gently to the sail- 
cloth spread out in one corner of the field, for 
fear you lose a single black, round, plump, 
precious, unctuous grain of seed. If the men 
won’t thresh it, you will; and winnow it, 
and sift it, and carry it home, and s it 
out thin on the granary floor to dry and 
ripen a little more perfectly, and store it in 
sacks, and sell it at market, or take it to the 
oil-mill and hand it over to your own oiler. It 
is not the absence of male assistance which will 
make you leave matters to take their course, 
still less to let them remain at a stand-still. 

All this holds good of ordinary winter Colza, 
or, as itis called sometimes, Colza froid, or.cold 
Colza, There is, however, a variety.of Colza, 


which may be sown in spring, and harvested the 
same year, and which is distinguished by the 
title of Colza chaud, or de Mars; in other words, 
as warm, or March Colza. It is less produc- 
tive than the former kind, but is useful for land 
which there has been no opportunity of plant- 
ing in autumn, as well as to replace the winter 
- when it has been irreparably injured by 
rost. 

We have grown and housed our Colza seed. 
What remains is a simple affair, offering 
fewer impediments to the practitioner than 
either of those highly popular difficulties of 
skinning a flint, or drawing blood from a gate- 
post. All that is required is simply brute 
force. It is true there are here and there 
grand establishments, with their cylinders, to 

lay with the seed a little while before pound- 
Ing it; with their steam chauffoirs, or warm- 
ing-pans ; their magnified copies of verti- 
a coffee-mills, their miniature imitation of 
flour and wheat-mills, little iron grindstones, 
and other what-nots. In short, there are fan- 
cy oil-mills in France. But we will be content 
to-day with the general and popular method 
of seed-squeezing, by which oil is extracted, 
by and for the million, in innumerable wind 
and water-mills to the south of the English 
Channel. 

The other bright sunshiny morning (and 
we have not had too many such of late), I 
found myself in the midst of a constellation 
of mills that were whirling their arms round, 
and twinkling their cloth and wooden beams, 
as much unlike celestial stars as possible, and 
emitting anything but the music of the 
spheres, ‘‘ Bang, bing, bong, bung!’’ “‘ Thamp, 
thimp, thomp, thump!’’ I tried hard to 
recognize in it something like the measured 
rhythm of our dear old melody, ‘The Har- 
monious Blacksmith,’’ but utterly fuiled to 
eatch a single phrase. ‘The noise was exactly 
that which the giant made when he ‘* wopped”’ 
about with his great thick club, trying to hit 
poor little mischievous Hop-o’-my-Thumb as 
he lay asleep, and knocking his own mon- 
strous children’s brains out instead. The 
succession of sounds from the whole of this 

od mill orchestra Were similar in kind, 
ut not exactly thesamein pitch. Some, too, 
vibrated more clear and gong-like than the 
muffied beats which were sent forth by the 
others. Just before me was a very fine-toned 
mill ; so, deciding to make my invasion upon 
that, I drove slap against the miller’s cottage, 
and drew up at the very foot of his temple of 
—Macassar. Out came the lubri man 
of Colza, in blue clothes and with a smiling 
countenance. ‘* Bon jour!” and “ Bon 


jour!” Whyshould n't he let me poke about 
his mill, if that gave me the least of pleasure ? 
So I mount the rickety wooden steps, bound- 





ing at every blow of the internal machinery, 
like a fly caught nipping on the parchment 
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of a kettle-drum. Luckily, it is a windy} 


day, or I should not have seen one quarter of 
the fun. 

The whole thing is a question of pestle and 
mortar power. On entering, you behold to 
the left a goodly range of half-a-dozen mor- 
tars, cut out of strong solid timber, and lined 
at bottom with thick copper. In each of 
these is pounding, a pestle — a long beam of 
stout oak — twenty feet high, or a trifle more, 
perhaps ; for it reaches almost to the very top 
of the mill. The end of the pestle is shod 
with an ugly-looking piece of iron, channelled 
and cut in the way to make it do most mis- 
chief. It is not unlike a frightful molar tooth, 
with a single ugly, endless fang. Motion is 
communicated to the entire set in the most 
unsophisticated way possible, and each tooth 
can chew independently according to its own 
devices. A catch on the axle of the mill- 
suils just lifts them up and lets them drop 
again. Of course there is a contrivance by 
which the progress of the labor of every in- 
dividual pestle can be stopped, or recontinued 
at pleasure. Suppose the miller has given 
a feed of Colza seed to one of these devouring 
monsters. ‘Thump ! thump! pestleand mortar, 
till the meal is reduced to a pasty mass, 
called marc, ‘That one grinder is stopped for 
awhile. He takes the masticated quid away, 
carries it to another snuggery beyond the 
apartment into which we first entered, and 
with it fills some small woollen sacks, or bags, 
made of a coarse stuff, which is known as 
morfil. If you have ever seen a sample of 
foreign oil-cake, it will give you an idea of 
the actual size of the morfil sack. The sack 
thus filled is wrapped in a leather case, which 
covers both the sides, but is open at the 
edges. So that the sack exactly occupies 
the place which would be filled by the slice 
of tongue in a sandwich. Again, to the left 
you p soca two other pestles, somewhat 
slenderer, but of equal length with those 
that pound. Beneath them isa box, or oblon 
hole. This hole is filled with marc-and-mor. 
sandwiches, set upright, like books on a book- 
shelf. The miller has at hand a variety of 
wedges, of long rather than stout propor- 
tions. He inserts the point of one of these 
into the midst of his packet of sandwiches, 
and then sets the pestle overhead in motion. 
Thump! thump! thump! again, exactly like 
a pile-driving machine. The wedge is driven 
home ; and then, another; till he thinks hé 
has squeezed his subjects enough. The oil 
thus expressed runs out at a hole in the 
bottom, the bags are taken out of their den 
of oppression, and from each of them is re- 
moved a cake. 

But whatever may be the mode of milling, 
it takes at least two acts of pressure to obtain 
a respectable yield of oil. The cakes are 
again put into the mortar, and are once 





more pounded as fine as may be. They are 
again carried into the little back chamber. 
But before a second entrance into the bags, 
they have first to take a turn over a slow fire, 
in a flat and shallow warming-pan of iron. 
Inside the pan, a piece of machinery con- 
nected with the mill-work, and crooked] 
resembling the hand of a clock which indi- 
cates the hours only, keeps moving slowly 
round and round, stirring the powdered oil- 
cake, and preventing it from burning. The 

wder when sufficiently warmed throughout, 
is again bagged, wedged, and squeezed, till it 
has parted with every drop of oil that can be 
extorted from it, by foul means or fair. 
The cakes are then mostly troubled no 
further ; but are set up to dry, to be subse- 
quently sold to fatten cattle, though they now 
and then return to their mother earth in the 
humble guise of powdery manure. 

You must have heard of ‘cold drawn 
castor-oil ;*’ you now a little understand what 
it means. The heat employed to aid in 
liberating the oil from the seeds containing 
it, also sets loose some other particles, 
which, for either medical or culinary purposes, 
it is desirable to leave behind. aa. the 
advantage of ** drawing it mild.’’ 

The final treatment of the oil is its clarifi- 
cation, which is more generally performed b 
the oil-merchant than by the miller. Seed- 
oils, on escaping from their troubles of the 
press, always contain a portion of mucilage, 
coloring matter, and resinous principles, 
which are all native to and latent in the seed, 
and which cause it to have a particular smell, 
taste, and appearance. These are partially 
got rid of, by keeping the oil for a consider- 
able time in cool cellars, and so allowing the 
foreign matter, in suspension, to be precipi- 
tated. But this = of mere repose is 1n- 
sufficient to complete the object in view ; the 
oil is still charged with a variety of ingredi- 
ents which render it unfit for many purposes, 
and especially for burning in lamps. 

M. Thénard made known a_ successful 
method of purifying Colza oil. Having put 
the oil into a cask that would contain double 
the quantity, he then pours in very gradually, 
stirring it well up at the same time, concen- 
trated sulphuric acid, to the amount of two 
hundredth parts of the oil measured by weight. 
The agitation of the fluid is continued, till the 
whole liquid mass acquires a greenish tint. 
After standing for four-and-twenty hours, 
during which the sulphuric acid lays hold of 
all foreign matter, pure water, equal in bulk to 
two.thirds of the quantity of oil, is then 
added. The whole is violently stirred tu- 
gether, till the combined liquids have a milky 
a ce. ‘Two or three weeks’ rest, in a 
chamber of moderate and equal temperature, 
are requisite for the clarification of the oil, 
and for the formation of a dark deposit at the 
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bottom of the cask. The oil, which floats 
uppermost, is then drawn off by means of a 
tap, and runs into tubs that have their bottoms 
pierced with holes lightly plugged with tufts 
of cotton or carded wool. After this last 
filtration the oil is perfectly clarified, and is 
fit for the service of the fashionable lamp- 
man, or even of the more fastidious light- 
house-keeper. 

Colza-oil lamps may be all very well; but 
they by no means supersede what J (indi- 
vidually) hold to be the only unobjectionable 
mode of private-room illumination —a pair, 
or more, of brilliant wax-lights. Lamps, as 
yet, are far from perfect. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 


THE LATE SOLAR ECLIPSE, FROM A NOR- 
WEGIAN MOUNTAIN.* 


On the 28th of July, 1851, unattended by 
any companion or guide, we ascended Sula 
Tind, a craggy, isolated mountain, the highest 
peak of that part of the great central chain 
known by the name of the Fille-Fjeld. At an 
elevation of 5800 feet, and surrounded on 
every side by snowy mountains and barren 
rocks, we waited in anxious hope that the 
heavy clouds would disperse, and permit us to 
see the sun, whose beams were illuminating 
vast fields of snow at no great distance. The 
morning had been by no means promising ; 
the loftier mountains being all enveloped in 
mist, while black and stormy clouds sailed in 
rapid succession up the glens. 

We almost shrunk from climbing to the 
top of the mountain, knowing that if the 
dense covering did not subside, we should not 
only be unable to see the sun at the time of 
the eclipse, but also the effect of the obscura- 
tion on the surrounding landscape. 

However, ceed that nothing should 
be wanting on our part to secure a view of 
what we could never again behold from so 
favored a position, we steadily climbed 
through all interposing difficulties, soon leay- 
ing the dark glen of the Lierdals Ely far 
beneath us. Occasionally a bright beam of 
sunshine burst through a transient opening in 
the clouds, raising the temperature of our 
hopes, and animating everything with its 
genial warmth, 


At length the summit was gained, and | P° 


gradually the fleecy clouds, hitherto encircling 
the precipices, gently rose, leaving an atmos- 
phere of crystalline clearness, and a prospect 
of extreme grandeur in every direction ; vast 
sheets of snow covered the great plateau of 


* This article has been communicated to us by 
the Professor of Astronomy in our own city, as the 
composition of a young gentleman residing in 
York. : 


. 





the Fjeld, 1500 or 2000 feet beneath us, from 
which streams and rivers started into exist- 
ence, and poured their foaming waters into 
the distant glens below ; strangely contrasting 
with the oj solemnity of their music was 
the occasional croak of some solitary raven, or 
the whirr of a flock of ptarmigan as they rose 
from the rocks. In front, the dark crags of 
Odde Berg stuod before us; and far beyond, 
the snowy ‘ Jokulen’”’ stretched its white sum- 
mit towards the western horizon. ‘To the 
east, also, ranges of snowy mountuins rose one 
over the other, till lust in extreme distance ; 
whilst frozen lakes of varied form lay half- 
buried in the hollows amongst them. Yet, 
far exceeding all these in grandeur, were the 
spiked and dome-like peaks of the Hurungen 
(the loftiest of the Norwegian mountains), 
which towered to the northward, even above 
the dark wreaths of cloud still clustering 
round them as if unwilling to resign their 
resting-place. Such was our enviable position 
when the eclipse began. It was not till a 
large portion of the sun was obscured that we 
could perceive any visible change in the 
intensity of the light. Gradually the glow 
gave way to a pale and rather sickly glare, as 
though the combined rays of the sun and 
moon shone upon the landscape. In a few 
minutes the light decreased so rapidly, that 
we could perceive its diminution every second ; 
a dull red tinge spread fur a moment over the 
distant mountains, and then a transient scene 
of unparalleled grandeur commenced. The sun 
itself was obscured by an intervening cloud, 
so that our undivided attention was concen- 
trated on the magical effect of the total ob- 
scuration. 

First, a curtain of intense leaden darkness, 
definite in outline, though shaded at the mar- 
gin, utterly obliterated the snowy ranges of 
the Jostedal, to the north of the Sogne Fiord, 
more than fifty miles distant ; whilst all the 
nearer landscape glittered in a lurid sunshine. 
Then a stream of dull red tinged the northern 
horizon, which rapidly became a-glow, far 
more awfully grand than any sunset. As the 
veil of night approached us, enveloping first 
one snowy peak and then another, till the 
whole was buried in a visible darkness, this 
sunset glow, now a brilliant copper-orange, 
suddenly shot over the whole northern and 
eastern horizon, in front of which the sharp 
aks of the Hurangen towered with jetty 
blackness into the clouds. This extraordinary 
effect was produced by our being so near to 
the centre of the shadow that for many miles 
around us in every direction the eclipse was 
total ; while, from the great elevation of our 

ition, we could see past the umbra to the 
istant horizon, which was only partially ob- 
scured. In about two minutes, the deep sun- 
set colors gave place to all the exquisite tints 
of sunrise, which, on ordinary occasions, is a 
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scene of uncommon beauty among the Nor- 
wegian mountains. Soon the snowy fields 
were again illuminated, and the night of 
darkness left the gloomy glen below us, 
slowly retreating like a vast curtain over the 
mountain-ranges to the south and west. 
Long after day had again risen on the Fille- 
Fjeld, with all its brightness and beauty, we 
could look into the region of night still lin- 
gering in the distance. The darkness of the 
eclipse was not the blackness of a moonless 
winter-night, but a deep leaden indigo color, 
just sufficiently transparent to be dimly visi- 
le. At the time of the greatest obscuration 
the snow entirely lost its whiteness, becoming 
invisible, except in our immediate vicinity. 
The temperature fell from 45 to 42 degrees, 
and the masses of cloud previously sailing 
around and above us vanished on every hand, 
leaving even the spiked top of the surpassing 
Skagesloestinden perfectly clear. Some faint 
idea of the scene may be realized, by imagin- 
ing an ordinary day, sunset, night, sunrise, 
and again day, all crowded into the space of 
five or six minutes; and beheld from an 
isolated mountain nearly 6000 feet high, with 
a range of view extending to 150 miles, from 
one side of the horizon to the other. When 
the darkness approached, and the first play of 
sunset-colurs ap » the rapidity of the 
change drew from us constant expressions of 
wondering delight; but, as the obscuration 
became total, the effect was too overwhelming, 
and in perfect silence we felt the awful 
solemnity of the scene. It seemed ulmost as 
though the world had vanished, or had been 
reduced to the mere crest of rocks on which 
we stood ; the glowing horizon before us, and 
black intervening mountains, scarcely looking 
as though they belonged to the same earth. 





Tue Droprep NumpBer or ‘‘ THE ‘IpLeR.”? — 
Dr. Johnson, after writing ‘‘ The Rambier,’’ and 
@ great part of ‘* The Adventurer,’’ enriched a 
weekly newspaper, called ‘‘ The Universal Chron- 
icle, or Weekly Gazette,’’ with his very pleasing 

riodical, ‘‘ The Idler.”” He began it in April, 

758, and continued it till April, 1760, and, at 
one number a week, produced 104 papers. But 
in the collected editions of ‘‘ The Idler’’ we find 
only 108. Turning to what is now No. 22, we 
sometimes find it stated, in a note, that this num- 
ber was substituted for another which originally 
stood there. Mr. Boswell says, that when he 
collected ‘‘ The Idler’’ into volumes, he omitted 
one of the original papers, which in the folio 
copy (the newspaper, I presume) is No. 22. 
Now, Dr. Johnson did no such thing. No. 21 is 
a September 2, 1758, and the present 22 is 
September 16, 1758, therefore the paper 

of September 9 does not appear in its place as it 
ought to do. But, what is quite decisive, there 
is @ Dublin copy of ‘‘ The Idler,”? which I have 
seen, containing 104 numbers, and the now 
omitted one is in its proper place. The number 
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which has thus been dropped is one of the best 
written and most amusing of the whole series, 
It contains the instructions of a vulture to her 
young how to procure the flesh of man, the most 
delicious of all food for the vulture race. Gold- 
smith once said to Johnson, very smartly, ‘If 
you were to make little fishes talk, they would 
talk like whales.’? Now, whether the vulture 
character was congenial to Johnson or not, he 
certainly does not make them talk like linnets, 
but in a style that Goldsmith would have ap- 
proved. ‘Tell us,’’ said the young vultures, 
** where man may be found, and how he may be 
known ; his flesh is surely the natural food of a 
vulture. Why have you never brought a man in 
your talons to the nest?’’ ‘* He is too bulky,”’ 
said the mother ; ‘* when we find a man we can 
only tear away his flesh, and leave his bones upon 
the ground.”’ ‘Since man is so big,’’ said the 
young ones, ‘‘ how do you kill him?’’ ‘The 
vultures,’’ returned the mother, ‘* would seldom 
feast upon his flesh had not Nature, that devoted 
him to our uses, infused into him a strange 
ferocity, which I have never observed in any 
other being that feeds upon the earth. Two herds 
of men will often meet and fill the air with fire. 
When you hear noise and see fire, with flashes 
along the ground, hasten to the place with your 
swiftest wing, for men are surely destroying one 
another ; you will then find the ground smoking 
with blood, and covered with carcasses, of which 
many are dismembered and mangled for the con- 
venience of the vulture.’’ After these speci- 
mens, [ hope, No. 22 and the vultures will be 
restored to their right place in the editions of 
** The Idler.”” 





**Ferpinanp II., Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
who died in 1670, was,’’ says the Abbé Arnauld, 
in his Memoirs, ‘‘the slave of his health. I 
have frequently seen him pacing up and down 
his room between two large thermometers, upon 
which he would keep his eyes constantly fixed, 
unceasingly employed in taking off and putting 
on a variety of skull-caps of different degrees of 
warmth, of which he had always five or six in 
his hand, according to the degrees of heat or cold 
registered by the instrument. This, I can as- 
sure you, was a mighty pleasant sight to behold, 
for there was not a conjurer in.all his dominions 
more dexterous in handling his cups and balls 
than was this prince in shifting his caps.” 





Many singularities regarding dress and wear- 
ing apparel are recorded of celebrated men. 
‘* During the winter, Augustus,’’ says Suetonius, 
** would wear four tunics beneath a thick toga ; 
to these were added a shirt and a woollen under- 
garment ; his limbs also were as carefully pro- 
tected. In summer he would sleep with both 
doors and windows open, and frequently even 
under the peristyle of his palace, where jets of 
water refreshed the air, and where, moreover, 
was posted a slave, whose duty it was to fan 
him ; he could not endure the sun— not even 
the winter sun—and he never walked abroad 
without a wide-brimmed hat on his head.”? 
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From the Dublin University Magazine. 
THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM. 


Grorce Vittiess, the first Duke of Bucking- 
ham, was born on the 28th of August, 1502. 
His mother, a person of great ability and 
knowledge of the world, afforded him the first 
rudiments of education. [He was afterwards 
sent to school till he was thirteen years of 
age. At this period his attention was chicfly 
directed to music and the French language. 
At eighteen he was sent to France, but dis- 
played little ability, and even less desire for 
improvement. On his return he again was 
domesticated with his mother. She probably 
never omitted the inculcation of those lessons 
of worldly prudence in which his extraordi- 
nary and rapid elevation may have had their 
chief origin. He himself soon perceived that 
his future advancement was more likely to be 
ubtained by the grace and beauty of his per- 
son than the cultivation of his mind. For 
this reason it has Leen quaintly said of him, 
** He did not addict himself to morose and 
sullen bookishness, but his chief exercises 
were dancing, fencing, and yaulting.”* He 
was early brought under the notice of James 
I., at a theatrical exhibition at Apthorpe, 
near Cambridge. ‘The king was perfectly 
fascinated by him, and instructed his friend, 
Sir John Graham, to adopt several plans to 
render 1s attractive as possible the graces 
with which nature had endowed him. It 
has been observed, ** that no reason for the 
king's choice appeared, but handsomeness ; 
for the love the king showed was as amorously 
conveyed as if he had mistaken the sex and 
thought him a lady.’’¢ Indeed, all authorities 
written at the time, and subsequently, agree, 
that to his personal beauty alone he was in- 
debted for the impression he made upon the 
king, and which ultimately, but with great 
rapidity, led to the surprising position he was 
permitted to attain.f 

The queen had perecived the favorable im- 
pression that Buckingham had made upon 
the king. She well knew that, under any 
circumstances, his mind and habits required 
& close connexion with some favored subject. 
She had long disliked the Earl of Somerset, 
who had hitherto swayed the monarch’s acts. 
Under the guidance of Archbishop Abbot, she 
adopted the means that were deemed neces- 
sary to supply the place of one favorite by the 
attractions of another. No representation of 
the power that Buckingham rapidly exercised 
over the king, could sufficiently display the 
debusing acts which one party practised, or the 
humiliating childishness of the other. The 


* Sir A. Wotton’s Court of James I. 

¢ Osborne’s Memoirs of James I., p. 534. 

¢ Birch’s View of the Negotiations, p. 384; and 
Clarendon’s Hist., vol. i., pp. 9, 10. 
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correspondence that passed’ between them can 
alone reveal the prostration of position and 
mind to which James hutnbled himself. And 
except for the indulgence of the most debasing 
propensities, it is hurd to understand that any 
mind, however mean, could grovel so low as 
Buckingham to attain advancement, even the 
highest which kings could profligately bestow. 

This correspondence is full of the most ob- 
scene language ; and surely there cannot be 
conceived any inconsistency more disgusting 
than between such compositions and those 
devotionul tracts which the king published 
for national edification — indeed, for the im- 
provement of Europe, for, by the order of 
James, they were translated into Latin and 
French. We cannot defile these pages with 
any extracts. 

Dr. Welwood has well described these let- 
ters. He says, the king, for the most part, 
called Buckingham his ‘dear child and gos- 
sip,”’ and his ** dear child and gossip, Steiny,”’ 
and subscribing himself his ** dear dad and 
gossip ;’’? sometimes his ‘dear dad and Stu- 
art ;”’ and once, when he sent him some par- 
tridges, his ‘dear dad and purveycr ;”’ and 
when Buckingham replies, the termination 
of his letter is, ‘‘ Your majesty’s most humble 
slave and dog, Steiny.” In one of James’ 
letters he tells the favorite that he wears 
Steiny’s picture under his waistcoat, next his 
heart; and in another he bids him, his only 
sweet and dear child, hasten to him that 
night, that his white teeth might shine upon 
him. It may not be useless to copy one entire 
letter. It is as curious as melancholy to read 
it: — 


My ONLY SWEET AND DEAR Cuitp — Blessing, 
blessing, blessing on thy heart’s roots, and all 
thine, this Thursday morning. Here is great 
store of gathe, as they say, partridges and ston- 
coleurs : [ know who shall get their part of them ; 
and here is the finest company of young hounds 
that ever was seen. God bless the sweet master 
of my harriers, that made them to be so well 
kept all sammer—I mean Tom Badger. I as- 
sure myself thou wilt punctually observe the 
dyet and journey, I set thee down in my first 
letter from Theobald’s. God bless thee, and my 
sweet Kate, and Mall, to the comfort of thy 

Dear Dad, : 
James R. 


P. S.—Let my last compliment settle to thy 
heart, till we have a sweet and comfortable meet- 
ing, which God send, and give thee grace to bid 
the drogues adieu this day. . 


To show the awful mixture of religion and 
corrupt sentimentality that prevailed in the 
mind of James, it is well to mention the 
origin of the name of Steiny which he gave to 
Buckingham. It was on account of his per- 
sonal attractions, Steiny was the diminutive 
of St. Stephen, who is always painted with a 
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glory about his face. And the authority or 
the foundation of this designation has been 
assigned to be derived from Acts vi. 15, 
where it is said of St. Stephen — ** All that 
sat in the council, looking steadfastly on him, 
saw his face, as it had been the face of an 
upgel,”’ 

Suckingham, though deficient in ability 
and knowledge, had the good fortune to have 
« mother who abounded in both. She was a 
member of the Church of Rome. And the 
celebrated Gondamor, the Jesuit, who man- 
uged the affairs of Spain in England, recounted 
tu his government the position of his church 
in the country in which he was resident, with 
his usual pointed and witty observations. In 
observing upon the court and homage paid to 
Buckingbam's mother, on account of her influ- 
ence on the son, he says — ‘* There never was 
more hope of England’s conversion to Rome 
than now, for there are more prayers offered 
here to the mother than to the son.”’ 

Ilis titles multiplied so rapidly upon him, 
that he must have found it difficult to remem- 
ber the last. It may amuse, or even instruct 
our readers to repeat them. The Right Ligh 
and Right Mighty Prince George Villiers, 
Duke, Heed, and Earl of Buckingham, 
Karl of Coventry, Viscount Villiers, Baron of 
Wadden, Lord High Admiral of England, 
Ireland, and the Principality of Wales ; Gov- 
ernor of all the Castles and Seaports, and of 
the Royal Navy ; Master of the forse to his 
Majesty ; Lord Warden, Chancellor and Ad- 
miral of the Cinque Ports, and the Members 
thereof; Constable to the Castle of Dover ; 
Justice in the Eyre of all His Majesty’s 
Forces, Parks, and Chases on this side of the 
River Trent; Constable of the Royal Castle 
of Windsor, Gentleman of the King’s Bed- 
chamber ; Counsellor of Estate of the King- 
doms of England, Scotland, and Ireland; 
Knight of the Most Noble Order of the Gar- 
ter; Lord President of the Council of War ; 
Chancellor of the University of Cambridge ; 
Steward of the City and College of Westmin- 
ster, and Lord General of His Majesty's Force 
in the Isle of Rhee. . 

His various titles, to that of marquis, and 
many of his other honors, were conferred upon 
him between the age of twenty-four and 
twenty-six, and all were given and taken in 
the space of twelve years. Ie was given, 
besides the salaries of his numerous places, 
one thousand a year from the Court of Wards, 
a great manor in Buckinghamshire, which 
had belonged to Lord Grey, attainted of high 
treason along with Sir Walter Raleigh. ‘I'o 
support the vast expenses attendant upon his 
elevation, the most distinguished of the nobil- 
ity were removed from their high places, as 
the Earl of Nottingham and the Earl of 
Worcester, Sir Henry Wotton well describes 
these honors thus :—‘‘ Here I must breathe 
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a while, to satisfy some that, perhaps, might 
otherwise wonder at such an accumulation of 
benefits, like a kind of embroidering of one 
favor upon another.” 

The king procured him the daughter and 
heiress of the Earl of Rutland in marriage. 
But even this great distinction he did not be- 
come possessed of, till he had stained the repu- 
tation,of that high family. The old earl, her 
father, compelled Buckingham to respect what 
he knew not how to prize. He told him, if he 
did not marry his daughter and repair her honor, 
that no greatness should protect him from his 
justice. The celebrated Archbishop Williams 
was chiefly instrumental, not only in bringing 
this match to completion, but converted Lady 
Catherine Manners to the Church of England. 
Bishop Hacket, in his quaint language, says, 
** that Williams told him that this negotia- 
tion of this match was the last keystone that 
made the arch in his preferment.’* But lest 
the lady should again become a member of 
the Church of Rome, Dr. Williams, by order 
of the king, ‘‘ drew up the Elements of Or- 
thodox Religion,’’ and twenty copies only 
were printed, with no name, but only * by 
an old prebend of Windsor.”” Williams sent 
one of these copies to Buckingham, with a 
letter, which is still preserved. After describ- 
ing the different parts and objects of the 
work, Williams says, in leunguage common in 
those days —‘* Of the rest, I received my 
best grounds from his majesty, and such as, 
I protest faithfully, I never could read the 
like in any author, for my own satisfaction.” + 

It may not be here uninteresting to give 
some account of another conversion, in which 
Buckingham was deeply concerned. It was 
not a conversion from the Church of Rome, 
but to it. His mother was the convert. It 
was by Bishop Williams’ advice that public 
means were resorted to, in the attempt to 
recall the Duchess of Buckingham to the right 
path. He feared that his own patron, the 
duke, and even the king, might deeply suffer ; 
and therefore he advised a public discussion 
on the question at issue. Fisher, the Jesuit, 
was the lady’s champion, and White, the 
Dean of Carlisle, but especially Laud, after- 
wards Archbishop of Canterbury, and Bishop 
Williams, The whole of this discussion is 
well known and has often been reprinted, but 
never by the Roman Catholic Church, but 
always by members of the Church of England. 
Yet, at the time, no impression was made 
upon the mother of Buckingham; she re- 
mained a convert to the church of her adop- 
tion. 

It was not only by titles and estates, by 
power and place, that the king pandered to 
the ambition, and pride, and passions of his 


* Life of Archbishop Williams, p. 43. 
t Hacket’s Lite of Williams, p. 48. 
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favorite ; he sought, in the most ignominious 
manner, to gratify all his vicious propensi- 
ties; he did so on many occasions, by being 
personally instrumental in enabling him to 
gratify them; nay, he even suggested the 
mode of accomplishing the most abandoned 
schemes, and was the minister in securing 
their success. Sir Edward Peyton* sstates 
more instances than one, in which the king 
carried Buckingham to the houses of the 
noblest of England's peers, and facilitated 
the corruption of beautiful women. On one 
vceasion, the sons of Sir Nicholas Bacon con- 
veyed a lady out of the window, into a private 
chamber, over the roof of the house, to escape 
the conspiracy that had been planned by the 
monarch and the peer for the invasion of the 
lady's honor. 

So favored by a weak and wicked king with 
the possession of unbounded power, his riches, 
ang thereby the means of indulgence, were 
increased to an unlimited degree. He now 
lived in greater pomp than any nobleman of 
his time. He used always to appear with 
six horses to his carriage, which so exasper- 
ated Henry, Earl of Northumberland, that 
he drove through the city of London with 
eight, to the wonder and amusement of the 
people. 

Buckingham now introduced the practice 
of being carried cn men’s shoulders. ‘This so 
shocked the people, that he was hooted in the 
streets; yet, like other vices or silly habits, 
so corrupting is evil example, that soon the 
displeasure ceased to be manifested, so com- 
ion had the practice become. 

There is an amusing description, given in 
an old chronicle of these times, of the sump- 
tuousness and extravagance of his dress, 
which was beyond all precedent or exam- 
ple: — 


It was common with him, at any ordinary 
dancing, to have his clothes trimmed with great 
diamond buttons, and to have diamond hat- 
bands, cockades, and ear-rings to be yoked with 
great and manifold knots of pearl— in short, to 
be manacled, fettered, and imprisoned in jewels ; 
insomuch that, at his going once to Paris, in 
1625, he had twenty-seven suits of clothes, made 
the richest that embroidery, lace, silk, velvet, 
gold and gems could contribute, one of which was 
a white uncut velvet, set all over, both suit and 
cloak, with diamonds valued at fourscore thou- 
sand pounds, besides a great feather stuck all 
over with diamonds, as were also his sword, 
girdle, hat-band, and spurs.t 


We shall gather up into the shortest space 
we are able, the character of this wanton 
favorite of fortune, and comment in general 
terms upon it, rather than attempt any accu- 


* Divine Catastrophe, p. 17. 
+ Inthe Harleian Library, B. H. 90, c. vii., fol. 
642. 
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rate history of his life, unsuitable alike to 
this publication, and the design we have in 
view in writing this sketch. 

The Duke of Buckingham, thus raised 
suddenly to the highest dignities in the state, 
had neither abilities to sustain him in his 
giddy exaltation, nor prudence to conceal his 
want of them. He loved and hated with 
reckless inconsistency. The friends whom 
he honored with attachment to-day, he perse- 
cuted with fierce antipathy to-morrow ; nay, 
even the homage which is the inheritance of 
genius he scrupled not to discard or disown, 
if the degradation of its possessor could facili- 
tate the indulgence of his extravagant ca- 
prices, retard for a due season his own dis- 
grace, or hide his shame from public condein- 
nation. Whether it were the illustrious 
Bacon, whom his own genius and learning, 
without his patron’s magic influence, could 
not, in that age, have elevated to be lord 
chancellor —or Middlesex, who, from being 
an humble tradesman, he had made a peer, 
and appointed lord treasurer, and _after- 
wards impeached — or Archbishop Williams, 
who, through his interest had attained the 
loftiest dignity in the state, and an equally 
elevated pusition in the church — Bucking- 
ham hurled them all from their fortunes, de- 
graded them from their rank, and tarnished 
their fame with the same blind and senseless 
impetuosity, as he would dismiss a menial, 
or accuse him of an ordinary omission of 
duty. Ile dandled the reputation and fortunes 
of his country with the reckless vivacity with 
which he prosecuted an amorous enterprise. 
In both cases he was regardless of the means 
by which he attained his purpose, and utterly 
thoughtless of the consequences which re- 
sulted from them. When his unrestrained 
a provoked him to insult the Queen of 
‘rance, he revenged the dignified virtue* 


which blushed and shrank from his proposal, 
by sceking to embroil his own country in a 


war with hers. Ile revealed his passion for 
the queen to Henrietta Maria, when escorting 
her to England to her husband, Charles I. ;. 
and Madame de Motteville states, that the 
Queen of England told her that the duke ex 
cited unpleasant feelings between herself and 
Charles, and also, that the object he had. in 
view in making a division between the two 
crowns was, that there would be a necessity 
of his returning to France, to effect a treaty 
of peace, and thus enjoy the opportunity of 
once more seeing the Queen of Francs, and 
prosecuting his insane attachment. At.one 
time Buckingham pledged James to relax the 
penal laws against the Roman Catholics, and 
then united with their direst foes, the Puritans, 
to insult the king. Whilst he ruined James 


* De Retz Memoirs, vol. iv., pp. 186, 290... Ro- 
han’s Memoirs, p. 131. London, 1660. . 
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by his frowardness, abandoned vices, and im- 
moderate expenditure, he devised and a 
the project of his future despotism over his 
von and successor, by tutoring the child to 
disobey his father, not only in his character 
of parent, but of king. Against the interest 
and commanding position of England, as well 
as the feeling and wish of James, he seduced 
Charles to Spain; doubtless, the king was 
uware of their departure, but not until the 
design had been so fur matured, that it ap- 
peared, at least to the vacillating sovereign, 
easier to advance to its fulfilment, than to 
retire from it. Buckingham was convinced 
that if Charles were removed from his father, 
vain and weak though he knew him to be, but 
more especially if separated from the casual 
intercourse with noble minds that cherished 
attachment to the religion and constitution 
of England, he would have full scope, ‘* and 
verge enough for more,’’ to work out his self- 
ish and disastrous speculations. The entire 
design of this hazardous experiment of the 
heir of one crown, without solicitation, or 
even previous arrangement, visiting the king- 
dom of a neighboring sovereign, was for the 
sole purpose of ingratiating himself with the 
future Ring of England by ties and engage- 
ments that would continue to operate in his 
favor, so long as a woman's power can influ- 
ence a man’s decisions. Buckingham fondly 
hoped that, by this propitious exploit, if 
earried to successful issue, he would enjoy an 
inheritance of honors, which, if not the re- 
wards of his ability and care, would in future 
be, as at least hitherto they had been, the un- 
exampled attendants upon his selfishness and 
cunning. 

The uccount of the arrangements of their 
departure, and the vacillating conduct of 
James —at one time joyously adopting the 
plan, and at another irresulutely rejecting it 
— is not suited to so brief an account of his- 
torical transactions. ‘They passed through 
France to Spain. They were in disguise us 
to dress, occupation, and name. ‘They wore 

riwigs to overshadow their foreheads, their 

ards were disguised, and they, Charles and 
Buckingham, assumed the humble names of 
Thomas and James Smith. In passing 
through France, Charles saw his future con- 
sort. She appears to have impressed him 
most advantageously, though his intercourse 
was but momentary. 

When the parties arrived in Spain, it is 
still difficult to ascertain whether the charges 
made by the Eurl of Bristol against the 
Duke of Buckingham are true. Hume* 
rather boldly states that Bristol had never 
said that Buckingham had professed himself 
a Papist. My it is with all order and pre- 
eision alleged by the Earl of Bristol, that 


* History of England, vol. vi., note to p. 217. 
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Buckingham plotted with the Jesuit Gonde- 
mar to bring the prince into Spain to chan 
his religion — that in Spain he absented him- 
self habitually fur eight months from the 
service of the Church of England in the earl’s 
house, and frequented the Popish service, 
adored their sacraments, and conformed to 
their rites — that the duke prevailed upon 
King James to write to the Pope for a dis- 
pensation to the marriage, and to style him 
** Sanctissime Pater” — and that the Pope 
sent to the duke a letter to encourage him in 
the perversion of the prince.* 

These accusations and these termsare alleged 
by Bristol against Buckingham, and reported 
by Mr. Whitlocke.t And how did the fickle 
favorite carry out his designs? Why, when 
the honor of James as king, and Charles him- 
self, as well as that of England, by her now 
accredited minister, had been pledged for the 
consummation of the marriage with the Jn- 
fanta of Spain, he precipitately abandoned 
the contract. It is supposed, indeed, that his 
visit to Spain had not been opportune in 
amorous enterprise. Even disgraceful mis- 
fortunes attended his meditated intrigue with 
the wife of Olivares. And, besides this, 
he began to fear that his popularity 
might be endangered by the future revelation 
of his political manceuvres, to which he an- 
ticipated a possible failure, and, therefore, 
certuin disgrace. Yet, so skilled had he be- 
come in turning crooked devices into prosper- 
ous plans, that he made the hour of his dis- 
coufiture the period of his success and triumph. 
He now intrigued himself with the nation, 
wy showing that the interest and religion of 

tngland would be damaged by such a cunnec- 
tion. So great was his success in this tortu- 
ous diplomacy, that Sir Edward Coke called 
him the savior of his country. Thus his 
enemies became his advocates ; and they were 
now his panegyrists who had been loudest in 
condemnation. Sv intoxicated had he become 
with the fever of popular approbation, by 
which his previous career had never once 
been influenced or excited, that he entered 
into disreputable intrigues with the puritani- 
cal members of Parliament, who, to this time, 
had been the decided fves of regal supremacy. 
To promote the designs of his new companions, 
the adoption of conduct that involved a de- 
parture from principle, was no difficult ex- 
periment for one so well practised in all the 
arts and sophistry of deceit. 

Te prosecute his selfish and insane designs, 
and avenge his disappointed hopes, he threat- 
ened to invade the property of the Church, to 
abolish her hierarchy, and to sell the chapter 
lands of her cathedrals for the benefit of the 


* Memoirs of Gearge Villiers, p. 35. 
t+ Memorials, p. 5, Edit. 1682. See also his 
Mem. of English Affairs, 1709, pp. 300-303. 
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king. This was his part of the promised 
bribe. To accomplish his nefarious projects, 
he had actually entered into treaty with Dr. 
Jolin Preston, the reputed chief of the party.* 
And what were the real objects of this wicked 
craft? ‘To provide the means of levying war on 
Spain, not because she had injured or dishon- 
ored England, but because for his own 
personal ends he had first insulted, then be- 
trayed, and ut last maligned and persecuted 
the nation that refused to administer to 
national degradation, by the sacrifice of the 
virtue of the highest born among her female 
aristocracy. Of one crime we tust admit 
the Duke of Buckingham was not guilty. 
He was unalloyed by the vice of dissimulation, 
because he would not even pretend to have 
any respect for virtue. ‘Therefore he had the 
undisguised effrontery to publish his private 
vices, which might have remained in obscu- 
rity but fur his strange passion for proclaim- 
ing his abandoned profligacy. He dared to 
brave the hatred of his country, and the 
scorn of all the virtuous on earth for his public 
wrongs. These had not even the common 
apulugy of ambition or patriotism for their 
perpetration. They originated in the hateful 
passion of doing and inflicting insult. 

For these reasons it may be ulleged, that 
so far as the destiny of a nation, even for 
ages, can be influenced by a single man, to 
the Duke of Buckingham adhere the shame 
and guilt of being the author, not alone of 
his cuuntry’s dishonor in the time of one 
king, but of the immeasurable catalogue of 
calamities that throng, the page of the Stuart 
dynasty. For it was he established the pre- 
cedent of ruling without parliaments ; it was 
he that filled the treasury with the price of 
the new honors of baronetage ; he gathered 
golden harvests for the king by the sale of 
patents, monopolies, and vexatious grants, 
and then enticed him to squander them with 
remorseless extravagance. It was he revived 
the use of impeachments, unpractised, except 
fur the indulgence of royal vengeance, for 
nearly two centuries. It is strange that James 
I. should have cherished and luved the man 
that dishonored his name and ruined his 
reputation, But it is a greater source of 
wonder that Lord Clarendun, the accurate 
anatumist, more than all other historians, 
except ‘l'ucitus, of the mind and dispositions 
. men, should have praised and even admired 
iid), 

Death now summoned James to the final 
retribution of all men. Suspicion, and to 


* See Coke’s Detection, vol.i., p. 139. Hacket 
states, in his life of Williams, that he deserves the 
eredit of preventing the sale of crowns, by Buck- 
ingham, on a previvus occasion, p. 202. He tried 
afterwards to do the same respecting the Church 
wen but lost forever the patronage of his great 
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some well-founded, has fixed on the character 
of Buckingham some circumstances that do 
not leave his name quite free from the charge 
of having been instrumental in the death of 
his generous and profligate patron. Even the 
public rumor, though without justifiable foun- 
dation, that so enormous ingratitude, and 
uccompanied by a deed of blood, could exist, 
fs sufficient to testify to posterity the odious- 
ness that attached itself to his guilty char- 
acter, 

A new reign begins, and Charles ascends 
the throne. The greatest events, the noblest 
results, the glorious fame of ages of glorious 
men have arisen out of his grave. Over- 
shadowed as his life with some transgressions 
most doubtless was, who can say that his 
destiny was not too terrible a punishment for 
his many iimputed crimes? But we cannot 
dwell on these points. One man, however, 
had forecast his destiny, under the new king, 
with cunning and success. New honors 
awaited the companion of the royal traveller 
to France and Spain, and disgrace svon as- 
sailed those whom Buckingham could not 
succeed in ruining in the opinion of the late 
king. ‘The Lord Keeper Williams was dis- 
placed. He had attended the death-bed of 
James, and administered great consolation 
to the suffering monarch ; but he had been, 
at this period, a determined opponent to all 
the machinations of the Romish Church. 
Bishop Hacket thus describes the activity of 
the priests : — 
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Upon Friday, his majesty grew sensibly weaker, 
so that now the keeper stirred very little out of 
the chamber, and that not only to comfort the 
departing king, but likewise to keep off some of 
the Romish Church that crept much about the 
chamber-door, whom, as a privy counsellor, he 
commanded to keep at a greater distance.* 


Buckingham feared that Williams had 
completely discovered the opinion that James 
had formed of him. Le, therefore, as soon 
as possible procured his removal from inter- 
course with Charles. For the late king had 
exhibited such partiality for the lord keeper, 
that the duke was well aware that he had 
revealed all his mind to him, for the king had, 
without solicitation, caused an unusual act 
of council to be entered, that the archbishopric 
of York should be conferred upon him at the 
next vacancy. It was, thereture, when he 
saw that the lord keeper was not indebted. 
for all his distinctions to him, that he put 
in practice that memorable sentence which 
he had employed to Lord Bacon at the time- 
of his advancement, ** that if he did not owe 
his preferment to his favor, he should owe 
his full to his frown.’’t 


* Hacket’s Life of Williams, p. 223. 





+ Tuis sentence is, perhaps, as happy an’ illus-- 
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The duke did succeed in removing Williams 
from his great office, and in producing a dis- 
inclination in the new king towards him, 
But the Earl of Bristol pertinaciously pro- 
ceeded in his accusation against Buckingham, 
and among other charges one was the puisoning 
of the late king. But all weapons used against 
him seemed of no avail but that of the assassin. 
Tt was at the moment of new honors, which 
ingenuity appeared to have been exhausted in 
devising, being heaped upon him, that the 
fatal blow was struck. An unexpected war 
had arisen between France and England. 
Divisions had taken place in the king’s family 
as well as in the government. The queen 
had insisted upon the appointment of her own 
servants; this the king refused, by Bucking- 
ham’s advice. Asa punishment for her not 
succeeding, her priests had compelled her to 
walk to ‘lyburn. This so provoked Charles 
that he dismissed all the foreign retinue. 

It may be remembered that the duke had 
threatened once more to return to France. 
He believed that the queen was not insensible 
to his passion for her. And this was his 
plan of carrying out his design. ‘The first act 
was @ war with France ; the next, a reconcili- 
ation with the enemy; and that he, as an 
ambassador of peace from England, would 
plead his own cause under most exciting 
chanees of victory. But before this imagined 
drama was enacted, the assassin Felton had 
struck the fatal blow. Seldom have persons, 
with the blood of others on their hands, been, 
in their former life, so free from the imputa- 
tion even of an abandoned life—upon the 
contrary, he was considered of a religious 
habit of mind. And it is related by Osburn ,* 
that he heard the Karl of Pembroke aver 
that he never saw piety and valur more tem- 
perately mixed in one person. 

Charles paid all honor to his memory by 
the erection of a monument to him in King 
Henry VII.’s chapel. It is of the finest mar- 
ble; at the four angles are Mars, Neptune, 
Pallas and Bounty, at full length, all of brass, 
and numerous other strange devices. 

The following lines were written under the 
body of Felton, while hanging in chains, 
and are a suitable conclusiun tu the present 
sketch : — 


There, uninterred, suspends (though not to save 
Surviviug friends the expenses of a grave) 
Felton’s dead earth, which to itself must be 

His own sad monument, his elegy ; 

As large as fame, but whether bad or good 

I say not — by himself ’t was wrougit in blood ; 
For which his body is entombed in air, 

Arched o’er with heaven, and ten thousand fair 


tration of the effect of alliteration, in sense and 
sound, as any that could be repeated. 
* Works, p. 224. 1673. 





And glorious diamond stars, a sepulchre 
Which time can never ruinate, and where 

Th’ impartial worms (not being bribed to spare 
Princes wrapped up in marble) do not share 
His dust, which oft the charitable skies 
Embalm with tears, doing those ubsequies 
Belonging unto men, while pitying fowl 
Contend to reach his body to his soul.* 





CLEARNEss or THE Norturrn Szas. — Nothing 
can be more surprising and beautiful than the 
singular clearness of the water of the northern 
seas. As we passed slowly over the surface, the 
bottom, which was here in general of white sand, 
was clearly visible at from twenty to twenty-five 
fathoms. During the whole course of the tour [ 
made, nothing appeared to me so extraordinary 
as the immense recesses of the ocean, unruffled 
by the slightest breeze, the gentle splashing of 
the oars scarcely disturbing it. Hanging over 
the gunwale of the boat, with wonder and de- 
light I gazed on the slow-moving scene below. 
Where the bottom was sandy, the different kinds 
of esterise, ecami, and even the smallest shells, 
appeared at the greatest depth conspicuous to the 
eye ; and the water seemed, in some measure, to 
have a magnifying power, by enlarging the ob- 
jects like a telescope, and bringing them seem- 
ingly nearer. 

Though moving on a level surface, it seemed 
almost as if we were ascending the height under 
us, and when we passed over its summit, which 
rose in appearance to within a few feet of our 
boat, and came again to the descent, which on 
this side was suddenly perpendicular, and over- 
looking a watery gulf as we passed gently over 
the point of it, seemed almost as if we had thrown 
ourselves down this precipice ; the illusion, from 
the crystal clearness of the deep, actually pro- 
ducing a sudden start. 





Tue Porr’s Butt. — This name, which is now 
applied exclusively to instruments issuing out of 
the Roman Chancery, is derived from the seals 
which were appended to them, being formerly of 
gold ullion. Bulls were not originally confined 
to the popes alone, but were also issued by em- 
perors, princes, bishops, and great men, who, 
till the thirteenth century, sometimes affixed 
seals of metal, as well as of wax, to edicts, char- 
ters, and other instruments, though they were 
equally called Bulls, whether they were sealed 
with one or the other. The popes continue to 
the present day to affix metal or lead seals to 
their bulls, and only when they wish to bestow 
any peculiar marks of grace and favor on sov- 
ereigns or princes, are seals of bullion or gold 
affixed. The bull of Pope Clement VIL. confer- 
ring the title of Defender of the Faith on Henry 
VILE. had a seal of gold affixed to it. Bulls con- 
taining matter of grace und favor, were sus- 
pended by strings of red and yellow silk ; but 
denunciatory and punitive bulls were hung by 
hempen cords. — Pulleya’s Etymological Com- 
pendium. 


* Harleian Miscellany, vol. x., p. 324. 
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From Eliza Cook’s Journal. 
STRIKING LIKENESSES. 
BY AN ARTIST. 


T wave heard an anecdote in which the late 
Sir Thomas Lawrence is said to have inti- 
mated to a distinguished lady sitter, whom 
nature had endowed with a rather larger 
mouth than the recognized laws of proportion 
deem necessary tu the condition of perfect 
beauty, and which peculiarity she made many 
ridiculous attempts to conceal, that if it were 
really the wish of his fair patron, he could, 
with the greatest ease, represent her without 
any mouth at all. Ll remember well the pro- 
‘prietor of the least beautiful face that I ever 
attempted to reproduce upon canvas continu- 
ally boring me with requests not to flatter 
her, She knew she was ‘no beauty,” and 
she did not wish to excite admiration for any 
such ephemeral trifles ‘* as a good complexion, 
a pair of bright eyes, or a finely-developed 
form.”’ Notwithstanding all this, [ experi- 
enced much discomfort whilst working at the 
picture, through my endeavors to suppress 
sundry internal cachinnatory é:meutes, engen- 
dered by the grotesque distortions of counte- 
nance, resulting from her ill-concealed deter- 
mination to look as young and pretty as pos- 
sible. In consequence of this folly, | had the 
greatest difficulty in producing anything like 
a resemblance ; but fortunately she possessed 
a tolerable-sized nose and a rather interesting 
obliquity of vision. These I contrived to 
soften down a little, preserving just sufficient 
individuality to indicate the prominent char- 
acteristics of the lady’s countenance. The 
rest of the affair had more affinity to the ideal 
than the real. My kind patroness was highly 
delighted with this exhibition of my artistic 
ability, and presented me with a handsome 
addition to my professional fee ; I suppose as 
a reward for my having succeeded so wiracu- 
lously in the production of an ‘ agreeably 
striking likeness !”’ 

The ladies, however, are by io means sin- 
gular or alone in the desire to figure upon can- 
vas bedecked with airs, and graces utterly 
foreign to their persons and character. Men 
generally appear much more interested in the 
transinissivn to posterity of fuithful informa- 
tion with regard to their taste in the selection 
of a tailor, hairdresser, or haberdasher, than 
in the procuration of a transcript of their own 

rsonulity, either physically or mentally, I 

ave found, notwithstanding all that has been 
said tu the contrary, that but little difference 
exists in the sexes so far as respects the pas- 
sion for exhibition in portraiture, surrounded 
by the many great and small indications of 
wealthy respectability or social importance. 
The ofttimes elegant cameo brooches are fully 
paralleled by vulgarly-massive pins, and 
costly sturing shirt-studs ; the expensive yet 
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beautiful necklace of pearls, by the fearfully 
ponderous gold guard-chain; the brilliant 
satins and rich velvets by gaudy waistcoats 
and neck-ties. There is an old sotto voce say- 
ing current among artists, that, if it be found 
impossible to make a lady or gentleman look 
handsome, the next best expedient to insure 
favorable reception for your work is to make 
them appear wealthy and important, or at 
least fashionable and respectable. Iam not 
exactly prepared to deny the truth of this, for 
my experience has led me to conclude that 
the receipt is valuable to the aspiring artist. 

It is the very height of folly for sitters to 
appear in the studio of a painter precisely in 
the condition in which they leave the toilet 
— curled, brushed, and starched with pain- 
fully mechanical precision. The contiguity 
to, or mental association with, such a state 
of external ‘* adornment ”’ naturally begets a 
prim, starched air or manner; a thing per- 
fectly superfluous, as the operation of sitting 
itself infuses much more than is desirable of 
this obnoxious peculiarity. The likeness 
under such circumstances can never be 
‘* striking’’ in a legitimate sense, for the in- 
dividual himself only appears to his friends or 
the public for an exceedingly small portion of 
his time in the condition represented. An 
hour or two’s free exercise of the body agreea- 
bly disturbs this perhaps necessary but nev- 
ertheless pedantic formula, and develops some 
peculiarities characteristic of the individual. 
This is desirable, not only on account of 
likeness, but for the purpose of imparting to 
the composition as a work of art a little of 
natural freedom, variety, and picturesque 
effect. The professors of tailoring, hair- 
dressing, &c., labor for the production of 
a totally different result to the portrait- 
painter. ‘They endeavor to destroy or conceal 
individual _ peculiarity ; a devote their 
ability to the conversion of all their custom- 
ers into the nearest attainable resemblance to 
the then fashionable ideal or mode. The 
portrait-painter, on the contrary, has to dis- 
criminate between the peculiarities of indi- 
viduals, and depict ‘* strikingly’’ the points 
of difference. I do not, however, wish to 
recommend an affected slovenliness of either 
manner or costume ; the medium or ordinary 
condition of the sitter, in this respect, being 
the most truthful, is, of course, the best. 

T have often remarked that the production 
of a ‘* striking likeness,”’ in the usual accept- 
ation of the term, depended quite as much 
upon the sitter as the artist. Photography 
aifurds a strong proof of the truth of this, As 
the sitter appcars at the moment, 80 he will be 
depicted ; the artist, or rather operator, hav- 
ing nothing to do with the likeness, except, 
perhaps, in the choice of the pusitiun of the 
head ; his business being almost contined td 
the means necessary for securing a distinct 
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impression. And yet photographic likenesses 
are not, on the average, in my opinivn, so 
‘* striking”’ as those produced by a moderately 
skilful artist, though I have seen odd ones 
remarkably faithful, powerful, and character- 
istic. What is the cause of this difference be- 
tween things produced under apparently the 
same or similar circumstances! There are 
two or three good and substantial reasons for 
it. In the first place all persons’ faces are not 
in themselves equully “* striking,’”’ or pecu- 
liarly characterized in an equal degree. 
Again, when a person is sitting for his or her 
portrait, the whole manner is straightened 
and artificial, from simple cognizance of the 
operation about being performed ; just as an 
individual destroys his natural air or expres- 
sion when consulting a mirror fur the purpose 
of examining his own physiognomy. This 
evil is aggravated in the photographic process 
on account of the motionless condition neces- 
sary to the success of the operation. Guod 
acting is therefure not only useful, but neces- 
sary, to the photographic sitter, as he is 
compelled to artificially assume and retain for 
a certain time, as nearly as possible, his or- 
dinarily natural expression and manner; a 
feat which few are able successfully to accuin- 
plish, for this imitative or acting talent is of 
very rare development to any considerable 
extent. The best photographs that I have 
seen are those which represent the operators 
themselves, who are, of course, conversant 
with these peculiar difficulties. It will be 

reeived that I speak not here of the slight 
inaccuracies, nor of the limitutiun of the sphere 
of operation inherent in photography itself ; 
that is quite another matter. LKach sitter 
stands in precisely the same position respect- 
ing the unavoidable deficiencies in the me- 
chanical process. The difference in the like- 
nesses is therefore not necessarily the fault of 
the machine or the operator, 

An individual often possesses a very imper- 
fect, and sometimes a very erronevus, concep- 
tion of the expression or ordinary ensemble of 
his own physingnomy. A looking-glass, as | 
have before observed, exhibits but a partial 
view, and, to some extent, an assumed, and 
therefore an erroneous, expression. I remem- 
ber well the indignant surprise with which I 
once gazed at a cast tuken [rum my own head. 
The hair had been laid down perfectly smooth, 
in order to facilitate the operation. This 
gave the bust a semi-bald appearance. The 
closed eyes and rigid features conjuined to 
this stamped upon it the character of a man 
twenty years older than myself. The nose 
presented a slighty aquiline furm in profile, 
though I had, for some years, been laboring 
under the impression that my proboscis, of the 
two, had a very trifling tendency towards 
that variety usually designated as the ‘* pug.” 
Upon the whole, it resembled, tomy own vis- 





ion, the disinterred caput of some sanctimoni- 
ous-lovking, but sunguinary, Roman assassin, 
soldier, or emperor, or ull three combined, 
of about the time of the first century of the 
Christian era. I was not quite alone in this 
opinion, for few persons could see the slight- 
est resemblance to my living and breathing 
self in the ugly thing! Yet, on another cast 
being taken from the same mould, the hair 
added in the ordinary style in which it ap- 
peared in the original, and the ** eyes opened,” 
us it is technically expressed, five out of 
every six recognized the likeness instantly, 
notwithstanding the utter stulidity of the ex- 
pression, 

Goldsmith remarks — in his History of 
Animated Nature, I think — that the hair is 
of very considerable importance in the pro- 
duction of beauty, either in the male or fe- 
male of the genus homo. It is equally true 
that the hair and its peculiar disposition has 
a remarkable influence in the production or 
destruction of likeness in portraiture. In 
order that T might be continually in posses- 
sion of a demonstrable proof of this, for the 
satisfaction of any over-curled sitters, | pro- 
cured a shategeape representation of myself 
with the hair smoothly brushed across the 
forehead, and another in which a rather skil- 
ful friseur had pretty successfully imitated the 
curls and disposition of the hair in’ the ordi- 
nary portraits of Lord Byron. These photo- 
graphs proved edpital’ impressions, clear, 
sharp, and telling. I had them placed in the 
sume case for the convenience of minute com- 
parison. About one in every ten detected 
the likeness in the smooth-haired one, hecause 
it was much nearer the truth ; but very few 
indeed had the slightest conception that my 
plain-looking frontispiece had furnished the 
model for the elegantly-dressed and rather 
handsome-looking fellow opposite. I do not 
remember one single individual ever suspect- 
ing, until informed of the fact, that the two 
pictures represented one and the same person 
under different cireumstances. It is but just 
that [ should acknowledge that both the ex- 
pression of the countenance and the position 
of the head were much varied in the second 
impression, and undoubtedly assisted in de- 
stroying the identity of the two. 

The choice of the position of the head is 
of infinitely more importance than is gener- 
ally understuod by either sitters or the artista 
themselves. ‘The fuce can but be represented 
in a portrait in one position, with only a 
single momentary action and expression. Yet 
the features, from various pvints of view, 
often present very different aspects and some- 
times distinet individualities. Some profiies 
differ widely in appearance from the three- 
quarters or the full face of the same person- 
age. IT know well, from experience, that 
two-faced people, in this sense, are by no 
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means uncommon. It hecomes, therefore, the 
artist's business to study well the head in all 
ite varied phuses before the commencement 
of the work, und to select that particular as- 
pect of his sitter’s countenance which nearest 
approximates to the general impression pro- 
duced by the contemplation of the whole. 
Artists invariably, all things else being 
equal, produce the best liknesses both in feat- 
ures, expression and character, of those par- 
ties with whom they are intimately acquainted . 
Indeed, this condition may be pronounced 
absolutely necessary to the realization of an 
intellectual portrait. ‘To its absence, to some 
extent, may be attributed the existence of 
the many well-painted (in a mechanical 
sense) but utterly characterless ‘* portraits 
of a gentleman,”’ which often occupy much 
more space than they are fairly entitled tu on 
the walls of our public exhibitions. 

A few years ago, when about to commence 
the portrait of a person with whom T had had 
little previous acquaintance, I found myself 
unable to decide whether | should represent 
hiin with the head turned off towards the right 
or towards the left. To any eye, two very 
distinct faces were presented under this ap- 
patently slight change of condition, I was 
about to suggest the postponement of the 
sitting for a week, when an old friend of the 
gentleman accidentally called, and I hit on 
the following expedient to settle the difficult 
question: —I requested the new comer to 
vecupy my seat fora moment. Ue had been 
a frequent visitor to my studio, and knew 
something of the variation in appearance to 
which [ am now alluding. 

* You are much better acquainted with 
Mr. P——n,”’ said I, “ than Lam. Do you 
think that a good likeness of him as he now 
site?” 

The friend gazed thoughtfully for a moment, 
and then suid, emphatically, ** No.”’ 

The fancy of the sitter was immensely 
tickled at this. He laughed and frowned 
alternately, and at last indignantly exclaimed : 
—** You are surely not such a fool as to 
expect me to believe that [am not like my- 
self!” 

I beckoned to him to turn his head the 
contrary way for a moment. This was no 
sooner done than the friend instantly ex- 
claimed, ** That’s it!”’ 

I painted the picture accordingly, in the 
position in which he then sat. 

It may. perhaps, be thought by some that 
the little vanities and foibles of which [ have 
spoken in rather sarcastic terms are product- 
ive of no great amount of evil to either their 
possessurs or any one else ; that, in fact, they 
are private peculiarities and fancies, and, us 
such, can seurcely be considered to afford 
legitimate subject for public censure, 1 am 


quite agreeuble that individuals may (for | 
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know very well they will) consult’ their own 
pleasure in the selection of the peculiar 
‘« style of art’? in which they shall figure 
upon canvas; but I must request in return 
that they will as cheerfully concede to me 
the privilege of nursing my own opinion as to 
the policy of their conduct or the purity of 
their artistic taste. I know many parties, 
who bow with the most slavish deference to 
the dogma of a tailor or milliner, that would 
shower upon the poor unfortunate artist hon- 
ored hy their patronage a perfect torrent of 
orders and instructions as to the manner, the 
peculiar attitude, drapery and accessuries — 
ay, and sometimes even their arrangement in 
the picture, as though ¢hey had studied art 
from infancy, and the party employed had 
heen inducted into the mysteries of his pro- 
fession but a few days previously. There is 
something more than mere personal vanity in 
this. It is about as foolish an act as payin 
a lawyer a handsome fee for the privilege o} 
dictating to him the legal opinion which you 
are desirous of obtaining from his professional 
knowledge and experience. 

Certainly, sitters are by no means to blame 
for all the monstrosities perpetrated under the 
appellation of likenesses, striking or other- 
wise. ‘lvo many of my brethren of the brush 
wppear to fancy that their vocation hath con- 
siderable affinity to that of a land-surveyor or 
an architectural draughtsman; their sole 
object appearing to be the manufacture of a 
map of the face, or the building up of a like- 
ness with the mathematical formality and 
mental indifference of an experienced mason 
or brick-setter, who turns out his work in 
quality, according to the price per yard speci- 
fied in the contract, I have had the misfor- 
tune to be invited to inspect a selection of 
pictures of this class, which the industrious 
manufacturer was polite enough to inform me 
were all ** striking likenesses,’ though, to 
my unsophisticated sense, they resembled a 
lot of semi-galvanized corpses, rather than 
living, rational, ‘* respectable’? human be- 
ings. 

Portrait-painting has often been contempt- 
uously styled mera “ face-making.’’ I con- 
fess, three fourths of the things perpetrated 
justify the epithet. Portrait-painting, as a 
profession, presents a singular admixture of 
mere routine manufacture and high intellect- 
ual effort. You may range from the price- 
less, the marvellously powerful, and all but 
speaking head of Gevartius, by Vandyke, to 
the humble silouette, labelled ** in this style, 
frame and glass included, for one shilling!” 
And yet legitimate portrait-painting, in ite 
more elevated sphere of action, is, unquestion- 
ably, fine art of a very high character. The 


urtist may not have the scope or choice of 
su)ject enjoyed by the painter of history, or 





le who endeavors to realize on canvas the 
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visions of a poetic imagination. He may be 
compelled to execute scores of * nobodies ” 
without individuality, character or expres- 
sion, for the sake of professional remunera- 
tion; but when his pencil is employed, con 
amore, in fixing, for the admiring scrutiny of 
future generations, the lineaments of those 
whose grandeur of soul, or intellectual 
ower, has left its impress upon society at 
Lae, it surely cannot be for lack of sub- 
ject that his art rises not to a level which 
demands consummate genius for the trium- 
hant achievement of the task imposed. 
ivery distinguished person’s portrait is, or 
ought to be, a kind of condensed biography, 
filling up and combining in unity the impres- 
sion formed from a written memoir; a spe- 
cies of ocular résumé of the individual, intel- 
lectually as well as physically. The artists 
who can successfully accomplish this great 
end have ever, and deservedly, ranked amongst 
the geniuses of their age and country, and 
stand forth as distinct from the mass of their 
humbler brethren as Homer from the doggrel 
rhymester, or Plutarch from the “ penny-a- 
liner’’ who ** dovs ”’ the obituary department 
for some vbscure country journal. 





From Household Words. 
IDIOTS. 


Tue popular notion of an idiot would prob- 
ably be found to vary very little, essentially, 
in different places, however modified by local 
circumstances, ‘To the traveller in France or 
Italy, the name recalls a vacant creature all 
in rags, gibbering and blinking in the sun, 
with a distorted face, and led about as a pos- 
session and a stock-in-trade by some phenom- 
enon of filth and ugliness in the form of an 
old woman. In association with Switzerland, 
it suggests a horrible being, seated at a 
chalet door (perhaps possessing sense enough 
to lead the way to a neighboring waterfull), 
of stunted and misshapen form, with a pen- 
dulous excrescence dangling from his throat, 
like a great skin bag with a weight in it. In 
the highlands of Seotland, or on the roads of 
Ireland, he becomes a red-haired Celt, rather 
more unreasonable than usual, plunging fe- 
rociously out of a mud cabin, and casting 
stones at the stranger’s head. As a remem- 
brance of our own childhood in an English 
country town, he is a shambling, knock-kneed 
man who was never a child, with an eager 
utterance of discordant sounds which he 
seemed to keep in his protruding forehead, a 
tongue too large for his mouth, and a dread- 
ful pair of hands that wanted to ramble over 
everything — our own face included. But in 
all these cases the main idea of an idiot would 
be of a hopeless, irreclaimable, unimprovable 
being. And if he be further recalled as under 


restraint in 2 workhouse or lunatic asylum, 
he will still come upon the imagination as 
wallowing in the lowest depths of degradation 
and neglect: a miserable monster, whom 
nobody may put to death, but whom every 
one must wish dead, and be distressed to see 
alive. 

Until within a few years, it was generally 
assumed, even by those who were not given 
to hasty assumptions, that because an idiot 
was, either wholly or in part, deficient in 
certain senses and instincts necessary, in 
combination with others, to the due perform- 
ance of the ordinary functions of life —and 
because those senses and instincts could not 
be supplied — therefore nothing could be done 
for him, and he must always remain an ob- 
ject of pitiable isulation. But a closer study 
of the subject has now demonstrated that the 
cultivation of such senses and instincts as the 
idiot is seen to pussess, will, besides fre- 
quently developing others that are latent 
within him but obscured, so brighten those 
glimmering lights, as immensely to improve 
his condition, both with reference to himself 
and to society. Consequently, there is no 
greater justification for abandoning him, in his 
degree, than for abandoning any other human 
creature. 

This important fruth, a conviction of which 
led to the establishment of institutions for 
the care and education of idiots, receives 
daily and hourly confirmation from the expe- 
rience of those institutions. We will lay 
some of their results before our readers, but 
will first beg to present the great leading dis- 
tinction between idiocy and insanity as 
being, that in the insane certain faculties 
which once existed have become obliterated 
or impaired, and that in idiots they either 
never existed or exist imperfectly. Dr. 
Vosin, in his learned French treatise, defines 
idiocy to be ** that particular state in which 
the instincts of reproduction and preservation, 
the moral sentiments, and the intellectual and 
perceptive powers, are never manifested, or 
that particular state in which the different 
essentials of our being are only imperfectly 
developed.” 

Dr. Abererombie, in his interesting book, 
on the Intellectual Powers, has this passage 
on idiocy : ‘* It is a simple torpor of the facul- 
ties, in the higher degrees amounting to total 
insensihility to every impression; and some 
remarkable facts are connected with the 
manner in which it arises without bodily 
disease, A man, mentioned by Dr. Pinel, 
was so violently affected by some losses in 
trade, that he was deprived almost instantly 
of all his mental faculties. He did not take 
notice ofanything, not even expressing a desire 
for food, but merely taking it when it was 

ut into his mouth. A servant dressed him 





in the morning, and conducted him to a seat 
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in his parlor, where he remained the whole 
day, with his body bent forward, and his eyes 
fixed on the floor. In this state he continued 
nearly five years, and then recovered com- 
pletely and rather suddenly. The account 
which he afterwards gave of his condition 
during this period was, that his mind was 
entirely lost, and that it was only about two 
months before his final recovery that he 
began to have sensations and thoughts of any 
kind. ‘These at first served only to convey 
fears and apprehensions, especially in the 
night-time. Of perfect idiocy, produced in 
the same manner by a moral eause, an af- 
fecting example is given by Pinel. Two 
young men, brothers, were carried off by the 
conscription, and, in the first action in which 
they were engaged, one of them was shot 
dead by the side of the other. The survivor 
was instantly struck with perfect idiocy. 
He was taken home to his Aither’s house, 
where another brother was so affected by the 
sight of him, that he was seized in the same 
manner ; and, in this state of perfect idiocy, 
they were both received into the Bicétre. 
For the production of such an extraordinary 
result, it is not necessary that the mental im- 
— should be of a painful description. 

inel mentions an engineer, who, on receiv- 
ing a fluttering letter from Robespierre re- 
specting an improvement he had proposed in 
the construction of cannon, was struck mo- 
tionless on the spot, and soon after conveyed 
to the Bivétre in a state of complete idiocy.” 
It may be questioned, we think, whether in 
all these cases there was not a strong predis- 
position to the melancholy state thus superin- 
duced by circumstances, and it is to be ob- 
served that the general question of idiocy has 
received some light since Dr. Abercrombie’s 
time. 

It was not supposed until recently that a 
child who wanted the sense to feed itself, 
could ever be taught to write; or that one 
Incapable of dressing or undressing, could 
ever learn arithmetic ; yet, the faculties re- 
quired for each of these two sets of operations 
are distinct, and this is known to be a mis- 
take. Patients with natural instincts too 
weak to eat with decency, or to perform other 
daily functions properly, have been found to 
possess intellectual perceptions sufficiently 
strong to enable them to acquire one or more 
of the imitative and mechanical branches of 
art or science, with perfect success ; and the 
cultivation of the best faculty has in nearly 
all cases improved the other faculties. Dr. 
Fodére (T'raité du goiture et du crétinisme) had 
met, he siys, with idiots gifted with especial 
talents for copying designs, for finding rhymes 
and for performing music. ‘I have known 
others,”’ he adds, ** put watches together and 
other pieces of mechanism ; yet these indi- 
viduals not only were unable to read books 
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which treated of their arts, but were utterly 
incoherent when spoken to about them.”” At 
the Essex Hall Asylum for Idiots, near Col- 
chester, there is a youth whose case, when 
first admitted, was looked upon as quite hope- 
less. He was deaf, incapable of articulating 
although not dumb, and appeared to have no 
sense‘ of change of place or change of the cir- 
cumstances surrounding him. Yet his tutors 
gradually found out that, like Dr, Fodére’s 
mechanists, he had a latent power of con- 
struction. This being assiduously encour- 
aged, he presently made a neat model of a 
ship, with nothing to copy it from but the 
figure of a vessel ee on a cotton pocket- 
handkerchief. He is now the glazier and 
carpenter of the establishment, and does his 
work admirably. It is predicted of this 
once deaf and speechless creature, who now 
speaks and hears perfectly, that if he be 
placed under the roof of some carpenter and 
his wife, or on an estate, he will make a val- 
uable journeyman, and be an amiable, gentle, 
and attached dependent. Another boy in the 
same asylum could do nothing at first but 
tailor’s work, He has now acquired a pas- 
sion fur sewing on buttons. He always car 
ries a bag, containing needles and thread, a 
thimble, and a large supply of buttons. 
Whenever a male visitor appears, this boy 
scrutinizes the state of his buttons with the 
deepest interest. If he can only find a visi- 
tor with a loose button or with a button 
wanting, he is happy, and instantly sets to 
work to sew it on again with the greatest 
dexterity. The Reverend Mr. Sidney reports 
of this lad: ** He was so anxious to exhibit 
his skill to me, that he wanted to cut off one 
of my buttons to show how well he could re- 
store it; but, luckily, I happened to observe 
one nearly off a boy’s jacket, and he sewed 
it on as neatly and firmly as you could con- 
ceive,” 

The devoted and distinguished founder of 
the asylum on the Abendberg, in Switzer- 
land, Dr. Guggenbitihl — whose name has a 
peculiar attraction for us as being what an 
uneducated idiot might hit upon, in trying to 
say Jones — is inclined to think that no spe- 
cial aptitude is so frequently developed among 
idiots as one fur mental arithmetic. It is re- 
markable that among these disordered _intel- 
lects, order and numbers should often be, of 
all other accomplishments, the most readily 
acquired. A patient admitted into the Park 
House Asylum for Idiots, at Highgate — at 
first useless and generally incapable — was 
gradually trained to set out all the Sunday 
clothes for the rest of the inmates: and this 
duty (in which he is assisted by one or two 
of his school-fellows) he directs and performs 
with curious exactness, ‘There is a boy at 





Essex Hall who cleans and takes care of all 





the knives and forks; he counts them care 
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fully at stated times, and, if he misses one, 
never rests until he finds it. Several caleu- 
lating hoys ure mentioned in the reports of 
the various asylums. ‘They work out in their 
minds arithmetical problems of a by no means 
easy nuture, that are put to them; bat they 
are wholly unable to calculate on paper or 
slate, or to describe how they get at their re- 
sults. Distinctive specialities belong to some 
idiots, 80 fine and curious as to be seurcely 
credible. A youth at the Highgate Asylum 
has the extraordinary. gift of invariably know- 
ing the time, within a minute or two, at any 
period of the day. On our asking him what 
o'clock it was, he instantly informed us ; and 
he ‘* went” hetter than our watch, though it 
is a watch of reputation. At Dr. Guggen- 
bihl's establishment, there isa pupil who has 
never been able to acquire the correct pronun- 
ciation of his own native German language, 
but who has learned to speak and to read 
French correctly, and who writes it very 
well, as weshave seen with our own eyes. 
Another youth was brought into the same 
asylum, to whom for a long time it was im- 
possible to teach the difference between vari- 
ous objects, however opposite ; it is doubtful 
whether he knew any distinction between a 
flower and a table. At last, he identified a 
cat; and from that moment cats became the 
especial business and pleasure of his life. 


After continually playing with the eat be- 
longing to the asylum, and with her kittens, 
he improved sufficiently to be taught to draw. 
He could draw nothing but cats, and can 


draw nothing but cats. He produces draw- 
ings of cats and kittens in every conceivable 
variety of attitude and frolic, with astonishing 
expression. And alihough he cannot get 
beyond cats, still, as he lms advanced in cats. 
so he has alvanced in his habits and in his 
general intelligence. 

Changes of a remarkable nature have heen 
effected in the external appearance of idiots 
by training and culture. Dr. Guggenbiihl 
tells us of a little child brought to his estab- 
lishment in a state “ truly. dreadful ; the 
bodily organization was that of a stunted, 
withered skeleton, covered with -a livid, 
wrinkled, coldskin. Where there were some 
traces of muscles, elasticity was wanting ; 
the extremities were very small, the counte- 
nance deadly pale, the cheeks and forehead 
wrinkled, the eyes small and dark, and the 
whole expression of the face that of an old 
woman, In the spring, when fine weather 
adds to the favorable effsct of the pure moun- 
tain air in the cure of these miserable chil- 
dren, she was brought to the Abendberg. 
The natural advantages of the situation were 
aided by the most careful medical treatment 
and diet. Although this poor creature had 
been gradually becoming more dwarf-like and 
deformed ever since her birth, she now ad- 
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vanced rapidly towards a perfect development, 
Three months worked a visible improvement ; 
the muscles strengthened with ber growth, 
the skin became elastic, and attained the 
usual degree of warmth, the wrinkles of the 
face vanished, the old-woman expression dis- 
appeared, und the pleasing traces of youth 
becume apparent.”’ 

We presume the bodily sensitiveness of 
this afflicted class to be increased as their 
deprivations are diminished. However this 
be, idiots often suffer less from physical pain 
than beings of a finer organization. A boy, 
now at Highgate, was once found by his 
nother with a species of buckle thrust through 
his tongue. Ile had made this experiment 
merely to amuse himself, and testified no in- 
convenience whatever — was vain of the or- 
nament, but not otherwise moved by it. Idi- 
ots are found below the average sensitiveness 
to the electric battery ; and yet, so remarka- 
ble are the contradictions in their nature, 
they are invariably affected by thunder and 
lightning. ‘The mere approach of a thunder- 
storm is observed to disurder the stomachs of 
a whole idiot asylum. They generally like 
music — bright colors almost always — and 
are remarkably susceptiile to the influence of 
sunlight. Such things as they do, they do, 
as un established rule, best on a bright day, 
and worst on a dark one. In respect of 
mental pain, as of physical, they have their 
compensation, Separation from friends does 
not affect them much, grief and sorrow hold 
but slight dominivn over them, and the con- 
templation of death does not distress them. 
They are very fond of attending prayers in a 
body. What dim religious impressions they 
connect with public worship, it is impossible 
to say, but the struggling soul would seem to 
have some instinctive aspirations towards its 
Maker. 

The institutions from which these facts are 
derived, are, us we have mentioned, of recent 
establishment. In eighteen hundred and 
twenty-eight M. Ferrus, chief physician of 
the hospital for the insane at Bicétre, near 
Paris, selected, from the eight hundred cases 
under his care, such as were idiots, and or- 
ganized a school where, each morning, they 
were taught habits of order and industry, 
reading, writing, ciphering, and gymnastics. 
In eighteen hundred and thirty-one M. Valret 
followed the example in the Salpetriére lu- 
natic asylum for females of which he had 
charge. In eighteen hundred and thirty-nine 
Dr. Guggenbiihl, then a young physician at 
Zurich, observed a poor Crétin muttering & 
prayer before a crucifix, not comprehending 
what he was doing. He was so deeply af 
fected by this sight, that he entered a cuttage 
near, for the purpose of ascertaining some 
particulars ; and learned, from the mother 
of the Crétio, that she had taught him the 
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r when he was a little child. Dr. Gug- 
genbuhl became convinced, from that time, 
that there was a dormant mind in the Cré- 
tins ; and resolved to make them his peculiar 
study. THe succeeded, by dint of great perse- 
yerance, in establishing the asylum already 
several times referred to, on the Abendberg 
above Interlaken, and three thousand feet 
above the level of the sea, and above the 
level at which Crétinism, so prevalent in 
Switzerland, is known to exist. The estab- 
lishment has flourished under Dr. Guggen- 
biihl’s care ; and he has travelled successfully 
intu other countries to urge the foundation of 
other asylums, They were set on fvot in 
various parts of Germany, in Sardinia, and in 
the United States, befure they were thought 
of in England. But in eighteen hundred and 
forty-six some ladies in Bath, having read an 
account of Dr. Guggenbiihl’s efforts, estab- 
lished a school for idivts in that city ; which 
was in eighteen hundred and fifty-one removed 
to Belvedere, a more elevated and airy situa- 
tion. At the end of the year eighteen hun- 
dred and forty-seven, Dr. Andrew Reed and 
Dr. Conolly excited public attention to the 
want of such an asylum in London, and so 
successfully, that they were svon enabled, by 
voluntary subscriptions, to take Park House, 
Highgate. The same society, accredited to 
the public by the same two eminent and re- 


spected names, now holds Essex Hall, near 
Cole 


hester, likewise. ‘The first report thus 
graphically describes the opening of Park 
House :— 

‘* The first gathering of the idiotic family 
was a spectacle unique in itself, and suffi- 
ciently discouraging to the most resolved, 
and not to be furgotten in after time by any. 
It was a period of distraction, disorder, and 
noise of the most unnatural character. Some 
had defective sight ; most had defective or no 
utterance ; most were lame in limb or mus- 
cle ; and aii were of weak or perverted mind. 
Some had been spoiled, some neglected, and 
some unconscious and inert. Some were 
screaming at the top of the voice ; some mak- 
ing constant and involuntary noises from 
hervous irritation; and some, terrified at 
scorn and ill-treatment, hid themselves in a 
corner, from the face of man, as from the 
face of an enemy.” 

To this establishment we paid a visit within 
a few weeks of the present date. It is a fine 
detached house, beautifully situated at a con- 
siderable elevation above the metropolis—high 
ground is indispensable fur the purpose — 
and looking down upon the spot where 
Richard Whittington heard the bells sammon 
him to his glorious destiny of being thrice 
lord Mayor of London. We found the 
school-room for male pupils —and full of 
Pupils too—as quiet and orderly as any 
tchool-room we haye ever seen, Writing 
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was in progress, and the copies were clean, 
plain, and good. Drawing appeared to be the 
favorite pursuit, Barns, gables, gates, houses, 
walls, hay-stacks, churches, fences, and the 
usual compositions, were in many cases ¢x- 
ceedingly wellexecuted. One pupil was very 
proud of a pump —a portrait, as we con- 
evived— with the legend ** Stick no Bills” 
on it, Two young men—one, a curiously 
slow, deep-voiced, dark youth, and the other 
a round-shouldered, healthy-looking fellow, 
rather overgrown and heavy — stood before a 
map of England, pointed out towns with o 
wand as they were named, and told what 
they were fuinous for — frequently correcting 
each other as the occasion arose; they algu 
achieved some simple arithmetic. Ina sevond 
room, likewise perfectly quict and placid, 
were some little fellows busily plaiting straw 
of various colors. Ina third, the whole male 
body turned out on parade, and were drilled 
hy an old soldier ; going through their exer- 
ciso with such precision, that we were dis- 
posed to suggest the addition of an Idiot 
Corps to the Militia. We found a work- 
room full of girls, sewing, and making little 
fancy ornaments with beads and parti-colored 
strips ; some of the faces among them were 
extremely pretty, and gave little or no indi- 
cation of the blank within. We found rooms 
full of children of all ages, in the keeping 
of female attendants whose pleasant and pa 
tient countenances were a strong assurance 
of their being well selected, except in only 
one instance, where we certainly derived a 
less agreeable impression. We found a 
capital gymnasium, which is of the first im- 
portance, as the mental faculties of these 
poor creatures can only be approached by 
strengthening their bodies and enlivening 
their spirits. There was but one child in 
bed. Every room was airy, orderly, and 
cheerful; and everybody seemed devoted 
heart and soul to the good work in hand. 
That class of persons, unhappily always 
too large a one for this world, who are so 
desperately careful to receive no uncomforta- 
ble emotions from sad realities or pictures of 
sad realities, that they become the incarna- 
tion of the demon selfishness, and are, by 
their sickly letting-alone, the most intolera- 
bly mischievous people in the community, 
will probably exclaim, ‘*O, but all this must 
be enenssteaty inful!’’ ‘To which we reply, 
that such an affliction considered by itself is 
very painful; but that, considered with 
rational reference to the alleviations and ‘im- 
provements of which it is pluinly susceptible 
under such treatment, it ought to become the 
reverse of painful, and ought to do the visitor 
e Madam, you are alady of very fine 
eelings, you are very easily shocked, you 
‘“‘can’t bear’ a great deal that a higher 
wisdom than yours would seem to have com 
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templated your bearing when your little place 
was allotted to you on this bull. This idiot 
child of thirteen, sitting in its little chair 
before the fire —as to its bodily growth, a 
child of six; as to its mental development, 
nothing —is an odious sight to you. This 
idiot cld man of eight, with the extraordinary 
small head, the paralytic gestures, and the 
half-palsied forefinger, eternally shaking be- 
fore his hatchet face as he chatters and chat- 
. ters, disturbs you very much, But, madam, it 
were worth while to inquire while the brazen 
head is yet saying unto you ** Time is!’’ how 
much of the putting away of these unfortunates 
in past years, and how much of the putting 
away of many kinds of unfortunates at any 
time, may be attributable to that same refine- 
ment which cannot endure to be told about 
them. And, madam, if I may make so bold, I 
will yenture to submit whether such delicate 
persons as your ladyship may not be laying 
up a rather considerable stock of responsi- 
bility ; and you will excuse my saying that 
I would not have so sensitive a heart in my 
bosom for the dignity of the whole corpora- 
tiun. 

When we had made the tour of the establish- 
ment and had looked at the whole prospect 
without and within, not forgetting the pet 
birds, or the idiot woman who was so busy 
ia carrying the dinners about and so delighted 
to be useful, we came back to the school-room, 
and had, with the assistance of the master’s 
fiddle, The sea, the sea, in chorus, and like- 
wise All’s well! In the course of which 
latter piece our friend the deep-voiced boy 
got a chance well known to, and appreciated 
hy, the amateurs of the last generation. 
Finally, several smoking-hot legs of mutton 
were served, and grace was said, and all sat 
down to dinner with a self-restraint and de- 
corum perfectly wonderful. 

There cannot be a doubt that these insti- 
tutions are deserving of all encouragement 
and support. They are truly humane, and 
they also afford opportunities for a most inter- 
esting study, which may prove exceedingly 
beneticial to mankind. ‘The causes of idiocy 
are as yet imperfectly understood. Little is 
known of the origin of the disorder, beyond 
the facts that idiocy is sometimes developed 
during the progress of dentition, and that it 
would seem to be generally associated with 
mental suffering, fright, or anxiety, or with 
a latent want of power, in the mother. 
These causes, however, are complex, and dif- 
ficult to trace. A woman with two idiot chil- 
dren happened to mention that her husband 
was a drunkard and ill-used her. It was 
then supposed that their condition might be 
referable to his degraded habits and his treat- 
ment of his wife; but, on pursuing the 
inquiry, it appeared that these two children 
had been born in his sober and kind days, 





and that the subsequent children of his later 
life were healthy and sensible. 

The funds of the society who maintain 
Park House and Essex Hall are devoted in 
aid of the maintenance and education of 
idiots, for whom the parents pay a certaia 
annual sum. ‘This is an admirable means of 


helping those who help themselves, and who, 


as the subjects of a peculiar misfortune, have 
a pressing claim on such aid. But we hope, 
through the instrumentality of these estab- 
lishments, to see the day, before long, when 
the pauper idiot will be similarly provided 
for, at the public expense. Then niay some 
future Mr. Collier — if our friend in his zeal 
and diligence be destined to have any suc- 
cessor —find in some future annotated copy 
of Shakspeare the following happy emenda- 
tion : 
* A tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound instruction, 
Signifying something.”’ 





Memoirs of a Stomach. Written by Himself, 
that all who eat may read. With Notes, Critical 
and Explanatory, by a Minister of the Interior. 

A scientific jeu d’esprit, in which physiological 
information is given, dietetic errors are pointed 
out, and sound advice is offered, in the form of a 
stomach’s autobiography from infancy to ad- 
vanged life. The treatment of infants by nurses, 
and of all ages by active practitioners, is par- 
ticularly handled. The autobiographical form 
allows greater force and spirit to be given to the 
narrative than could readily be accomplished in 
a didactic treatise ; but the actual information 
is not so great as it might have been upon the 
interminable subject of diet and digestion. The 
autobiography does not seem to allow eneugh for 
the powers of adaptability possessed by the 
stomach. The closing rules of diet are sufficient- 
ly liberal to satisfy a gourmand. Boiled fish, 
entremet, ‘‘ a slice or two out of the joint,’’ and, 
if the patient feels inclined, a sufficient taste of 
partridge or wild duck, washed down by three 
or four glasses of sherry, is not a bad dinner for 
the delicate. — Spectator. 


Longer Exercises in Latin Prose Composi- 
tion, chiefly Translated from the Writings of 
Modern Latinists; with an Introduction and 
Notes. By J. W. Donaldson, D. D. 


This volume is designed for those who wish to 
acquire a facility in Latin composition, as a 
means of expregsing themselves freely and copi- 
ously in the language if occasion should arise. 
With the exception of a few passages from Apu- 
leius and Macrobius, who, like the moderns, 
wrote Latin as an acquired tongue, the exercises 
consist of translations from modern Latinists, 
often on the familiar topics of modern life. Each 
exercise is accompanied by its peculiar phrases, 
and a reference is given to the books whence the 
passages are translated. As these books, how- 
ever, are numerous, and not always easily pro- 
cured, it would be an advantage to publish the 
original Latin in a separate volume or key. — J). 
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From the Economist. 


CAN SLAVERY BE ABOLISHED? 





which exists in Turkey, while we are in no 
wise responsible for its existence in the States, 
except that it was introduced there when they 


“Tne natives of the Gold Coast,’’* says formed a part of our colonies, Egypt is 
Mr. Cruikshank, confirming the statements placed under the same conditions as ‘Turkey, 
of other authors — his description being more and we tolerate slavery in Egypt. Slavery 
or less applicable to the whole Western Coast | €Xists, too, in Russia; practically, too, it 
of Africa —** may be emphatically termed a| ists, or did very recently, in Hungary, and 
race of slaves.” ‘*The acknowledged head| most of the countries about the Danube. 
of a family possesses the unquestionable right The condition of the large masses of the 
to dispose of his descendants and collateral population in India under our own dominions 
relations in any way that he may think fit.| !8 90 better than slavery. We have thou- 
They are, in fact, so much property, which sands of people under our protection and 
he can sell, pawn, or give away at his pleas- dominion on the Gold Coast, amongst whom 


ure.’’ 


There, as in the early ages, men buy | Slavery is as common as marriage and fam- 


their wives, and regard their offspring as ilies. And because this institution or prac- 
property. ‘This is very much in accordance, | tice is so wide-spread, it scems not advisable 
to commence a crusade against it in the 
United States, particularly as we ourselves 
suffer under evils almost as glaring which 


us Mr. Cruikshank points out, with many 
passages in Scripture ; and that condition of 
society on the coust of Africa is the origin of 
the slave trade and of that slavery which yet 





we fail to redress. 


pollutes some of the West India Islands and Slavery formerly prevailed throughout Eu- 
the Southern States of America, after the| Tope, including England, but no record is to 
bulk of civilized society in Europe and in the} be found of the means by which it was abul- 
Northern States has outgrown it, These| ished. One or two bulls were fulminated 
things, though remote now in space, are con-| #gainst it, but it was outgrown rather than 
nected as cause and effect, and there would] put down by deerces or laws or resolutions 
be no slavery in the States had there been| Fr busy enthusiasts. We must trust to the 
none in Africa. An institution or a practice | 84me causes now, whatever they were, which 
so very general both in time and space, must | formerly enabled society to outgrow serfdom, 
be considered consistent with the order of | t? outgrow negro slavery now ; and we can- 
Nature at one stage of society, though incon-| not, like the meeting held in Exeter Hall on 
sistent with it at that stage which society in| Tuesday, adopt the resolution that ** the 
Kurope and in North America has now| Principle ot immediate and’ unconditional 
reached. But it can no more be put down| &mancipation is the only one that is consist- 
than serfdom can be restored. Our reason | ent with the rights of the slave and the duties 
und our hearts call on us to abhor it and to| Of the master.” As slavery was rather out- 
strive against it, and we hope to improve it,|gtown than put down in Europe, and as 
We ourselves will have none of it, as corrupt-| the case in which it was put down by 
ing and degrading all alike; but it is a dif-| US 18 now often repented of—as our own 
ferent question whether our abhorrence is a|-Jamaica still grumbles at the loss, and as the 
justification for making common cause with| Planters have inherited rather than estab- 
the enthusiasts of the Northern States in a| lished it, we must have patience with its 
crusade against slavery in the Southern| existence. It was not established for evil, 
States. The party in the north feels the| but from the expectation of effecting good. 
pollution and the degradation which afflicts} Negro slavery in America was the substitute 
the whole society; but we have no more| for the slow murder of the Indians in the 
business, as a nation, to take up the cause of | Mines, ard had its origin in the benevolence 
the abolitionist in the United States, and|0f Las Casas. Many other institutions and 
declare a war of opinion against the southern | practices that now plague society had a sim- 
planters, than we have to take up the cause | ar origin, The whole system of the papacy, 
of Mazzini and Kossuth, and assail the goy-| With its monasteries and convents, its nu- 


eraments and people of Austria and Russia. 


merous orders of friars and nuns, originated 


Where is this sort of moral crusade to| ia benevolent or religious motives, All the 
stop! If we are to break ground against the | OPpressive systems of government in Europe, 
southern planters, can we allow the Turks to however much we now condemn them, arose 
retain any persons in slavery? ‘That empire | in the same way, and were intended for good. 
exists in a great measure through our inter-| We deplore our national debt, but the causes 
vention and support, and we, therefore, are from which it sprung were undertaken for 
chargeable, to some extent, with the slavery the national honor or national benefit, not 


from deliberately evil designs. Neither had 


* Eighteen Years on the Gold Coast of Africa, slavery in America its origin from bad mo- 
te, By Brodie Cruikshank. Hurst and Blackett, | tives. It was the offspring of circumstances 


Ureat Marlborough street. 





in a particular state of society, and it cannot 
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now be put down by a few ambitious enthu- 
siasts or by acts of legislation. 

It appears by the last census that there are 
in the United States 3,204,093 slaves owned 
by about 3,000,000 people, and valued at 
1,200 millious of dollars. How can such a 
mass be emancipated? Where are they to 
ot How are they to live? How could they 

employed? They could not get their own 
living. Are the planters to vacate the land for 

‘them? Are they to give their estates up to 
their slaves? Are they to become the servants 
of the negroes! [immediate and unconditional 
emancipation is simply an impossibility. Ex- 
eter Llall might as well resolve that the sun 
shall not shine, or that the rivers shall not 
run into the sew. 

Unfortunately, however, this proceeding 
has a moral and a political aspect which is 
not pleasant. Parties in the United States 
are contending fiercely against one another. 
The question of slavery there is one of puoliti- 
cal power as well as moral truth. And those 
who passed that resolution took the side of a 
pulitical party. Between England and Amer- 
rea there are many differences of opinion 
besides this of slavery. Our society is an old 
aristocracy; theirs Is a young Cemocracy ; 
and they may envy our old success as we may 
envy their young greatness. ‘Their politicians 
promulgate resulutions hostile to our influ- 
ence in America, and the proceedings in 
Exeter Hall will appear to them under a polit- 
ical aspect. It may widen political differ- 
ences, strengthen prejudices, encourage hos- 
tile and angry feclings, and check the pro- 
gress of friendship and civilization. 

A distinguished American, whose letter 
appears in the Times, and was apparently 
written in the United States long before the 
meeting on Monday, says: —‘*I see that 
Mrs. Stowe has the promise of much atten- 
tion in England. 1 would be proud of this, 
as she is my countrywoman and a person of 
talent, were I not afraid that the attention 
paid to her may be looked upon here as the 
expression of English feeling generally in 
regard to an institution with which our peo- 
le, among whom it exists, brook no foreign 
interference.’” [If such un apprehensiun 
exists, merely from showing attention to Mrs. 
Stowe, what must be the effects of associat- 
ing her with a great public meeting, directed 
expressly against the slavery of the south? 
It may, perhaps, be said by the stern moral- 
ists of the meeting, that men must follow 
good principles regardless of consequences, 
trusting the issue to God. We can but agree 
in the statement, but we question the good in 
this case. It is not whether slavery be evil 
or not—that is settled long ago — nor 
whether we should practise it ourselves or 
not — that too, is, happily for us, decided 
long ago in the negative — but whether we 





CAN SLAVERY BE ABOLISHED? 


shall set up ourselves us judges of other men, 
and reprouch them for an inevitable misfor- 
tune as if it were great guilt. That is nota 
good principle nor a moral preceeding, and 
when it is likely to provoke against us ill 
feelings in the Southern States, it ought not 
from any fancied phurisaical holiness to re 
ceive any encouragement, 

We ure advised, in order to abolish slavery, 
to give up the use of slave-grown cotton, 
That is a recommendation from the Northern 
States to cut off all commerce with the South- 
ern States of the Union. It amounts to sup- 
pressing a trade that on the whole gives ew- 
ployment to not less than three wullions of 
people and sustenance tu four times as many. 

'v destroy that trade would make a feartul 
hole in society — a revolution and a destruc- 
tion, to which all the revolutions of modern 
Europe would be as a street row to the over- 
throw of the Capets. 

The gentlemen at Exeter Tall carry their 
views a long way. ‘They resolved that 
** those who are earnest in condemnation of 
slavery should observe consistency; and, 
therefore, it is their duty to encuurage the 
development of the natural resources uf coun- 
tries where slavery dues not exist ;’’ and the 
‘* meeting earnestly recommended that, in all 
cases where it is practicable, a decided pref- 
erence should be given to the products of free 
labor by all who enter their protest aguinst 
slavery, so that at least they themselves may 
be clear of any participation in the guilt of 
the system, and be thus morally strengthened 
in their condemnation of it.’? That is the 
enactment by opinions of a new system of 
differential duties, and is a condemnation of 
all those merchants, who, being honest abhor- 
rers of slavery, can no more help dealing with 
slave-grown produce than planters can help 
cultivating their land by the assistance of the 
populatiun they find upon it. The anti- 
slavery advocates would bind it on men’s 
consciences to trace the parentage of every 
cotton garment they wear, and every cup of 
coffee they drink, and every pound of sugar 
they consuine or deal in, which digs an im- 
passable gulf between them and all the busi- 


-hess and all the consuming classes, and shuts 


them off from the sympathy and support of 
millions as earnestly desirous us themselves 
of -meliorating the condition of slaves. But 
for their territic zeal quicter men would be 
anxious to hasten the object they have in 
view, and which will be reached in good time. 
If reason had not been smothered by vie 
lence, the statesmen of America would have 
made some kind of bargain with the south 
when Con passed the Fugitive Slave 
Law, and have stipulated, in return for the 
action of the whule States in recovering 
slaves, the abolition of those Jaws which in 
Carvlina and ether Southern States scanda- 











lously and shamefully protect the masters i 


treating their slaves with cruelty. Such laws 
might be amended by temperate appeals, 
while now they are retained out of contempt 
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n | looking cast. If it were embodied in an affi- 
davit the most cautious sulicitor would hardly 
raise a doubt, 


A love of sporting and adventure took Mr. 


for the vulgar, fanatical violence that, pre-| Galton to the Cape in 1850; his intention 


tending to serve the blacks, assails the rights | being to sail fur Algon Bay, an 


of the whites. 


d proceed 
northward from the Indian Ocean to the new- 


‘To turn trade from its course has been be- | ly-discovered Lake Ngami. The disordered 


yond the power of the greatest sovereigns 


and it is not likely to be effected by the pas- | practicable. 
time meetings at Exeter Hall. Nor would it 


be advantageous were it done. 


lists, of the 


; | state of the country rendered this scheme im- 
He then determined to suil for 
Walfisch Bay, on the Atlantic, about three 


Whatever | degrees of latitude north of the Orange river. 
certain oe and would-be monopo- 


A storehouse had been established in the bay, 


Northern States may say, trade | though now abandoned; a few missionary 
has done more ‘to civilize mankind and to 


stations were scattered along the interior, in’ 


promote peace in the world than missionaries | a line from the bay or south of it ; but nothing 


und ineetings. 


Enthusiasts, however, know 


was known of the people or the country with- 


not what they do, and their inconsiderate |in the 22d degree of south latitude or the 
zeal must be pardoned for their good inten-|17th degree of east —- Into this un- 


tions, though the declaration that immediate | known wilderness Mr. 


alton threw himself ; 


und unconditional emancipation is the duty | travelling first towards the north through the 


of the masters in the States is not to be sur- 


Damara country, a barren table-land with 


— for impracticability by any project | scanty vegetation and little water after the 
matched in the world either inside or outside } rainy season, till he reached Ondonga, a fer- 


of Bedlam 





From the Spectator. 


GALTON’S EXPLORATION IN SOUTH AF- 


RICA.* 
Here we have a real book of travels, carry 


ing the reader through a country hithérto 
unexplored by white men; introducing him 
to new scenes, new incidents, and new peo- 
ple; and opening up the prospect or at least 
the probability of being able to penetrate that 
hitherto mysterious and baffling region, the 
interior of Africa. Besides these broader 
sources of novelty and interest, the narrative 
contains much of freshness from the original- 
ity of its action. Everything was tentative 
in Mr. Galton’s exploration from the time he 
His people, his cattle, his 
routes, had all in a measure to be extempo- 
rized on the spot ; which imparts a Crusoe-like 
interest to the account. ‘The narrative, with- 
out being literal or devoid of liveliness, is 
very real. Even in the midst of scenes where 
novelty, imagination, and field-sports unite in 
tempting to color, Mr. Galton seems exact 


fairly began. 


and matter-of-fact. ‘The Parisian contem 


tile and well-cultivated district, extendin 
northward from about 194 degrees of south 
latitude and lying between 15° and 17° or 18? 
of east longitude. The state of his oxen, the 
falling short of his supplies both in food and 
articles of barter, the polite and not unrea- 
sonable opposition of the natives, compelled 
his return to the missionary station at Barmen. 
Thence, by the assistance of some Hottentot 
chiefs, he made a. journey eastward with the 
view of reaching Lhe gami in-that direc- 
tion; but was stopped at the 21st degree of 
east longitude (the lake beginning the 23d), 
by want of time and the character of the in- 
tervening country, which was then im 
able, owing to an unprecedented drought and 
to its being the end of the dry season. 

From the Fish or indeed from the Orange 
river, till the Portuguese settlement of Ben- 
guela is reached, the country, judged from the 
character of the coast, has been supposed a 
sandy desert. And such, in spite of Mr. 
Gualton’s disclaimer, seems pretty much the 
case. After the high land is attained the 
country is certainly neither utterly barren 
nor entirely without water; but, although 
Mr. Galton generally travelled along the 


- a é P°-| course of streams, he found them tially 
taries of Le Vaillant ridiculed him for the 


mingled dignity and sentiment he threw into 


his interviews with savages or the king of 
beasts: my “ first giraffe,”’ or troops of i 

and hippopotamuses have been recorded with 
empressement by English travellers in the 
same region. Mr. Galton’s narrative of sim- 


ilar encounters is of a more sober and real-| would be 


* The Narrative of an Explorer in Tropical 
South Africa. By Francis Galton, Esq. With 
Colored Maps, Plates, and Wood-cuts. Published 
by Murray. 


CCCCLXXIX, LIVING AGE, 


you.m 15 


ons 


or wholly dry in the dry season. When, to 
avoid the territory of a dangerous chief, he 
forsook the route by the Omoramba river, and 

d more directly northwards to the Oman- 
nde Lake, he suffered somewhat; found the 
lake dry, and was told that his return by the 
same road was impossible, as all the water 
gone. Itis in fact a continuation 
of South Africa; a sandy soil, which would 
be fertile if it were watered, but which du- 
ring the part of the year when the rains do 
not fall gets from bad to worse,*except-in a 
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few favored places where water is always met 
with. In pvint of vegetation, indeed, the 
Damara country seems worse off than the 
Cape, the bush being thinner and more 
stunted; the Damaras are savage and often 
half-starved. When, therefore, Mr. Galton 
came suddenly upon the land of Ondonga, 
teeming with corn and milk, anda pa 
that seemed to know the meaning of * a belly- 
ful,’’ no wonder he was delighted with the 
contrast. And the scene he describes is a 
wonder for the interior of Africa. 


We slept without water. In the morning we 
shad some delays with the oxen, but travelled 
from early daybreak, passing an empty well at 
eleven, and another a little later. We pushed 
through thick thorns the whole time, and had 
begun to disbelieve in Ondonga, when quite of a 
sudden the bushes ceased ; we emerged out of 
them, and the charming corn-country of the 
Ovampo lay yellow and broad as a sea before us. 
Fine dense timber-trees, and innumerable palms 
of all sizes, were scattered over it ; part was bare 
for pasturage, part was thickly covered with 
high corn-stubble ; palisadings, each of which 
enclosed a homestead, were scattered everywhere 
over the country. The general appearance was 
that of most abundant fertility. It was a land 
of Goshen to us ; and even my phlegmatic wag- 
on-driver burst out into exclamations of delight. 
Old Netjo’s house was the nearest, and he there- 
fore claimed the right of entertaining me the first, 
and to it we went. He had two or three wives, 
and a most wonderfully large family, to every 
member of which he presented us. Then he took 
Andersson and myself over the establishment, and 
showed us his neat granaries and threshing- 
floors, and his cocks and hens—the pigs, he 
regretted, had been sent out of the way ; and 
lastly, Mrs. Netjo, No. 1, produced a dish of hot 
dough and a basin of sour milk, on which we set 
to work, burning our fingers as we pulled off 
large bits, which we dipped into the milk and 
swallowed. Then we went on to Chick’s house ; 
who encamped us under a magnificent tree, and 
took our cattle under his charge. He told me 
that we were still a long day’s journey from 
Nangoro, and that the whole of our way there 
would lie through a corn-country like this. 

The harvest was now over ; but the high stub- 
ble was still standing, and in it the oxen were 
allowed to feed. There was at this time hardly 
any other pasturage for them. The Ovampo 
have two kinds of corn; one is the Egyptian 
doura (or exactly like it), a sort of hominy ; and 
the other is a corn that was new to me, but kin- 
dred, as I am told, to the Indian ‘‘ badjera :’’ 
its head is cylindrical, and full of small gray 
seeds, which, though not larger than those of 
millet, are so numerous that each head contains 
® vast deal of nutriment. Both kinds of corn 
grow to much the same height, about eight feet ; 
and in harvesting the reapers bend down the 
stalks and only cut off the heads. As we jour- 
neyed on the next day our surprise at the agri- 

. cultural opulence of the country was in no way 
» decreased. Chick told us a great deal about the 
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| tenure of the farms, and the way they dig them. 
| Each farmer has to pay a certain proportion of 
| the tobacco that he grows to Nangoro (tobacco 
is the chief circulating medium in Ovampo 
Land) ; but the corn can be planted without any 
drawback upon it. The fields are hoed over be- 
fore each sowing-season, and the corn planted. 
The manure from the cattle kraal is spread over 
the ground. They plant beans and peas, but 
adopt no systematic rotation of crops. The palms 
that grew here were of the same sort as those 
that I saw near Omanbondeé ; but the fruit of 
these was excellent, exactly like those of the 


Egyptian doum, while that of the others was 
bitter. 


Even this land, however, has the drawback 
of insufficiency of water; and from the flat 
though undulating nature of the country, we 
should think it might be inconvenienced in 
the rainy season from too much, and possibl 
be prom | unwholesome. So far as Mr. Gal- 
ton’s experience went, the region was healthy 
in a high degree. In spite of coming to pri- 
vation and hard work from a life of ease and 
full feeding on shipboard—although the 
thermometer soon after landing rose to 143° 
in the sun, and the ground was so heated that 
it was with pain and difficulty he walked upon 
it when he was once left with boots but not 
stockings, while on his return from Ondonga 
there was ice in the morning pretty constant- 
ly — although condiments, stimulants and 
bread, were dispensed with, and short com- 
mons often encountered, yet the expedition 
preserved its health. If a missionary station 
could be established in Ondonga, it might be 
an advantageous starting-point for further 
exploration, if the means and disposition ex- 
isted. We are not so clear about an attempt 
from the Atlantic through Benguela, which 
Mr. Galton suggests. 

There are numerous pictures of savage life 
and character, in which a closer test is often 
applied than mere descriptions of external 
features. The following conveys a good idea 
of Damara intelligence : — F 

We had to trust to the guides, whose ideas of 
time and distance were most provokingly indis- 
tinct ; besides this, they have no comparative in 
their language, so that you cannot say to them, 
** Which is the longer of the two, the next stage 
or the last one?’’ but you must say, ‘* The last 
stage is little ; the next, is it great?’’ The re- 
ply is not, it is a ‘little longer,’ or ‘* much 
longer,’’ or ‘* very much longer ;’’ but simply, 
**it is so,’ or *‘it is not so.’’ They have a very 
poor notion of time. If you say, ‘‘ Suppose we 
start at sunrise, where will the sun be when we 
arrive??? they make the wildest points in the 
sky, though they are something of astronomers, 
and give names to several stars. They have no 
way of distinguishing days, but reckon by the 
rainy season, the dry season, or the pig-nut sea- 
son. When inquiries are made about how many 
days’ journey off a place may be, their ignorance 
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of all numerical ideas is very annoying. In 
practice, whatever they may possess in their 
language, they certainly use no numeral greater 
than three. When they wish to express four, 
they take to their fingers, which are to them as 
formidable instruments of calculation as a sliding- 
rule is to an English schoolboy. They puzzle 
very much after five, because no spare hand re- 
mains to grasp and secure the fingers that are 
required for ‘‘units.”” Yet they seldom lose 
oxen: the way in which they discover the loss 
of one is not by the number of the herd being 
diminished, but by the absence of a face they 
know. When bartering is going on, each sheep 
must be paid for separately. Thus, suppose two 
sticks of tobacco [a stick is about an ounce] to 
be the rate of exchange for one sheep, it would 
sorely puzzle a Damara to take two sheep and 
give him four sticks. I have done so, and seen 
@ man first put two of the sticks apart and take 
a sight over them at one of the sheep he was 
about to sell. Having satisfied himself that that 
one was honestly paid for, and finding to his sur- 
prise that exactly two sticks remained in hand 
to settle the account for the other sheep, he would 
be afflicted with doubts ; the transaction seemed 
to come out too “‘ pat’’ to be correct ; and he 
would refer back to the first couple of sticks, and 
then his mind got hazy and confused, and wan- 
dered from one sheep to the other, and he broke 
off the transaction until two sticks were put into 
his hand and one sheep driven away, and then 
the other two sticks given him and the second 
sheep driven away. When a Damara’s mind is 
bent upon number, it is too much occupied to 
dwell upon quantity ; thus, a heifer is bought 
from a man for ten sticks of tobacco ; his large 
hands being both spread out upon the ground, 
and a stick placed on each finger ; he gathers up 
the tobacco ; the size of the mass pleases him, 
and the bargain is struck. You then want to 
buy a second heifer ; the same process is gone 
through, but half sticks instead of whole ones 
are put upon his fingers ; the man is equally 
satisfied at the time, but occasionally finds it out 
and complains the next day. Once, while I 
watched a Damara floundering hopelessly in a 
calculation on one side of me, I observed Dinah, 
my spaniel, equally embarrassed on the other. 
She was overlooking half-a-dozen of her new- 
born puppies, which had been removed two or 
three times from her ; and her anxiety was ex- 
cessive, as she tried to find out if they were all 
present, or if any were still missing. She kept 
puzzling and running her eyes over them back- 
wards and forwards, but could not satisfy her- 
self. She evidently had a vague notion of count- 
ing, but the figure was too large for her brain. 
Taking the two as they stood, dog and Damara, 
the comparison reflected no great honor on the 
man. ¢ 


There are many sporting .storiea, but not 
80 many as in some books on Southern Africa, 
because game was comparatively rare, either 
in the country, or for that season, or Mr. Gal- 
ton had other objects to think about. The 
book, however, is not deficient in sketches of 
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this kind, and they are given without -extrava 
gance either of manner or matter. 

Hans, our traveller’s servant, had a narrow 
escape from a lion; though, probably, not 
more than African sportsmen, who cannot 
write books, go through daily, and think 
nothing of. 


My servant, Hans, had a very narrow escape 
some time since. He was riding old Frieschland 
(the most useful ox I had, but now worn out by 
the Ondonga journey) along the Swakop, when 
he saw something dusky by the side of a camel- 
thorn tree, two hundred yards off. This was a 
lion, that rose and walked towards him. Hans 
had his gun in his gun-bag by the side of his 
saddle, and rode on ; for there is no use in pro- 
voking hostilities single-handed with a lion, un- 
less some object has to be gained by it, as every 
sportsman at last acknowledges. The coolest 
hand and the best shot are never safe; for a 
bullet, however well-aimed, is not certain to put 
the animal hors de combal. After the lion had 
walked some twenty or thirty yards, Friesch- 
land, the ox, either saw or smelt him, and be- 
came furious. Hans had enough to do to keep 
his seat ; for a powerful long-horned ox tossing 
his head about and plunging wildly is a moat 
awkward hack for the best of jockeys. The lion 
galloped up. He and Hans were side by side. 
‘The lion made his spring, and one heavy paw 
came on the nape of the ox’s neck, and rolled 
him over ; the other clutched at Hans’ arm, and 
tore the sleeve of his shirt to ribbons, but did not 
wound him ; and there they all three lay. Hans, 
though he was thrown upon his gun, contrived 
to wriggle it out, the lion snarling and clutching 
at him all the time ; but for all that, he put both 
bullets into the beast’s body, who dropped, then 
turned round, and limped bleeding away into the 
recesses of a broad, thick cover ; and of course 
Hans, shaken as he was, let him go. There were 
no dogs to follow him, so he was allowed to die 
in peace ; and subsequently his spoor was taken 
up, and his remains found. 


Many more stories on this subject might be 
quoted, but we prefer a passage on disputed 
creatures. What if the left-hand supporter 
of the royal arms of England should turn out 
a reality after all, and the cockatrice not 
metaphorical ! 


As the Bushmen learnt to understand our: Hot- 
tentot a little better, we had some long talks 
about the animals on the river that joins the: 
western end of the lake ; that there are many: 
there quite new to the Hottentots is beyond doubt, 
as several carosses were stolen by the Kubabees 
and brought back south, and the skins that 
many of these were made from were quite un- 
known to them. The Bushmen, without: any: 
leading question or previous talk upon the sub- 
ject, mentioned the unicorn. I cross-qnestioned 
them thoroughly ; but they persisted in deserib- 
ing a one-horned animal, something like » gems- 
bok in shape and size, whose horn was in the 
middle of its forehead, and pointed forwardse. 
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The spoor of the animal was, they said, like that 
of a zebra, The horn was in shape like a gems- 
bok’s, but shorter. ‘hey spoke of the animal as 
though they knew of it, but were not at all 
familiar with it. It will indeed be strange if, 
after all, the creature has a real existence. 
There are recent travellers in the north of ‘Trop- 
ical Africa who have heard of it there, and be- 
lieve in it; and there is surely plenty of room 
to find something new in the vast belt of terra 
incognita that lies in this continent. 

Of another fabulous monster, the cockatrice, a 
most widely-spread belief exists. The Ovampo, 
the Bushmen of this place, and Timboo, all pro- 
tested that there is such a creature, and that 
they had often seen it. They described it asa 
snake, sometimes twelve feet long, and as thick 
as the arm ; slender for its length, with a bril- 
liantly variegated skin ; it has a comb on the 
head exactly like a guinea-fowl, but red, and has 
also wattles ; its cry is very like the noise that 
fowls make when roosting — I do not mean crow- 
ing, but a subdued chucking ; its bite is highly 
venomous, and it is a tree snake. I heard an 
instance of ten cows having been bitten one after 
the other ; they said that sometimes people when 
on their way home at night hear a chucking in 
the tree, and think that their fowls have strayed, 
and as they are peering about under the branches 
to see where they are, the snake darts down upon 
them and bitea them. It appears to be a partic- 
ularly vicious snake. I have generally heard it 
called ‘* hangara.’’ I never heard of its possess- 
ing wings. 

From the Economist. 

Mr. Gatton confirms the observation of other 
travellers as tw the general existence of sla- 
very in Africa as a regular part of society. 
His description of the slave is striking, and we 
quote it: — 


THE PROPERTY OF MAN IN MAN. 

All over Africa one hears of ‘‘ giving’? men 
away ; the custom is as follows. A negro has 
chanced to live a certain time in another’s em- 
plays he considers himself his property, and 

abandoned the trouble of thinking what he 

is to do from day to day ; but leaves the order- 
ing of his future entirely to his employer. He 
becomes too listless to exist without a master. 
The weight of independence is heavier than he 
likes, and he will not bear it. He feels unsup- 
rted and lost if alone in the world, and abso- 
utely requires somebody todirect him. Now, if 
the employer happens to have no further need 
of the man, he*‘ gives’’ him, that is to say, he 
makes over his interest in the savage to a friend 
or acquaintance ; the savage passively agrees 
to the bargain, and changes his place without 
regret ; for,-so long as he has a master at all, 
the primary want of his being is satisfied. A 
moan is *‘given’’ either for a term of years or 
forever ; and.it.was on this tenure that I held 
several of my men. Swarthboy gave me his 
henchman ;.Kahikene, a cattle-watcher ; Mr. 
Hahn, a very useful man, Kambanya. As a 
definition of the phrase ‘‘ giving a man,’’ I 
should say it meant ‘* making over to another 
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whatever influence one possessed over a savage, 
the individual who is given not being compelled, 
but being passive.’’ 


It is rather singular to find a joke against a 
particular class agreeing with a certain phil- 
vsophie theory concerning the origin of 
man : — 


RELATIONSHIP OF MEN AND MONKEYS. 


A standing joke against the Ghou Damup is, 
that they trace their descent from the monkey 
tribe. An old man amongst them gave me the 
following history of his family ; he worded it 
very nezttly :— ‘* My great uncle was a baboon, 
and lived on excellent terms with the rest of his 
family, but the following occurrence caused his 
separation from it. My grandfather had been 
gambling, and lost all the ornaments, &c., that 
he had on his person, but wishing to continue 
the game, requested his brother the baboon to go 
to my great-grandfather, the famous Hadji- 
Aybib, and beg enough beads from him to form 
another stake. My great uncle the baboon went, 
but passing a Hottentot werft by the way, in 
which were many fierce dogs, before unknown in 
the country, he became so alarmed at their bark- 
ing and snapping et him that he ran to the hills, 
and never dared face man again. Why should 
not we and the baboons be brothers?’’ said the 
old gentleman. ‘* Everybody persecutes us alike, 
We both live on the hills, eat the same roots, 
and ‘ crow’ (dig) for them with our hands in the 
same manner !’’ Hadjii-Aybib, my friend’s great- 
grandfather, married a Bushwoman for his 
second wife, who annoyed her step-sons by her 
hauteur, and twitted them on account of their 
vulgar habits and low connections. Influenced 
by her, Hadjii-Aybib cruelly threatened his 
Damup progeny, and they on their part earnestly 
longed for his death. One day he was missing, 
rumor gave out that he was killed, and the sons 
gave way to the greatest paroxysms of merri- 
ment, during which they behaved in such an 
unseemly manner before the eyes of their fine 
lady Hottentot connections that on Hadjii-Aybib’s 
return — for he was not killed after all — they 
were obliged, from absolute shame, to hide them- 
selves away from his presence, and fled to the 
hills, bearing with them the reproachful nawe 
of Ghou Damup. 


We have never seen the real hardships of 
savage life more clearly and vividly depicted 
than in the pages of Mr. Galton : — 


CRUELTY OF THE SAVAGES, 


It is very difficult to find out how many peo- 
ple are killed or wounded in occasions like these, 
as hyenas soon devour the dead bodies, and 
those who survive scatter in all directtons ; 9 
that no clue remains towards the numbere 
missing. I saw two poor women, one with both 
legs cut off at her ankle joints, and the other 
withone. They had crawled the whole way on 
that eventful night from Schmelen’s Hope to 
Barmen, some twenty miles. The Hottentots 
had cut them off, after their usual habit, in 
order to cut of the solid iron anklets that they 





wear. These wretched creatures showed me how 
they had stopped the blood by poking the 
wounded stumps into the sand. A European 
would certainly have bled to death under such 
circumstances. One of Jonker’s sons, a hopeful 
youth, came to a child that had been dropped on 
the ground, and who lay screaming there, and 
he leisurely gouged out its eyes with a small 
stick. 

I saw a horrible sight on the way, which has 
often haunted me since. We had taken a short 
cut, and were a day and a half from our wagons, 
when I observed sume smoke in front, and rode 
to see what it was ; an immense blackthorn tree 
was smouldering, and, from the quantity of ashes 
about, there was all the appearance of its having 
burnt for a long time; by it were tracks that 
we could make nothing of ; no footmarks, only 
an impression of a hand here and there. We 
followed them, and found a wretched woman, 
most horribly emaciated ; both her feet were 
burnt quite off, and the wounds were open and 
unhealed. Her account was that many days 
back she and others were encamping there ; and 
when she was asleep, a dry but standing tree, 
which they had set fire to, fell down, and en- 
tangled her among its branches ; there she was 
burnt before she could extricate herself, and her 
people left her. She had since lived on gum 
alone, of which there were vast quantities about ; 
it oozes down from the trees, and forms large 
eakes in the sand. There was water close by, 
for she was on the edge of a river-bed. I did 
not know what to do with her ; I had no means 
of conveying her anywhere, or any place to con- 
vey her to. ‘The Damaras kill useless and worn- 
out people ; even sons smother their sick fathers ; 
and death was evidently not far from her. I 
had three sheep with me, so I off-packed, and 
killed one. She seemed ravenous ; and though I 
purposely had off-packed some two hundred yards 
from her, yet the poor wretch kept efawling 
and dragging herself up to me, and would not 
be withheld, for fear I should forget to give her 
the food I promised. When it was ready, and 
she had devoured what I gave her, the meat 
acted as it often does in such cases, and fairly 
intoxicated her ; she attempted to stand, regard- 
less of the pain, and sang, and tossed her lean 
arms about. It was perfectly sickening to wit- 
ness the spectacle. Idid the only thingI could ; 
I cut the rest of the meat in strips, and hung it 
within her reach, and where the sun would jerk 
(i.e., dry and preserve) it. It was many days’ 
provisions fur her. I saw she had water, fire- 
wood, and gum in abundance, and then [I left 
her to her fate. 


We take that as aspecimen ; but there are 
other horrors — of women having their limbs 
gnawed off by hyenas, of throats cut cruelly 
by fellow-men, and of no end of the destruc- 
tion of life by wild animals. Any person who 


is still enraptured by such an existence will 

obably be fully converted, should he read 
Mr. Galton’s pages, to the opinion that civilized 
life is freer, safer, and happier than savage 


life. 


To pass from such cruelties, we must 





GALTON’S EXPLORATION IN.SOUTH AFRICA. 
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quote a passage which goes far to relieve the 
civilized sportsman frum the suppasition that 
he shared in the savage love of cruelty : — 


SPORTING. 


It is one of the most strongly exciting posi- 
tions that a sportsman can find himself in, to 
lie behind one of these screens or holes by the 
side of a path leading to a watering-place 
so thronged with game as Tounobis. Herds of 
gnus glide along the neighboring paths in almost 
endless files ; here standing out in bold relief 
against the sky, there a moving line, just visible 
in the deep shades ; and all as noiseless as a 
dream. Now and then a slight patting over the 
stones makes you start ; it jars painfully on the 
strained ear, and a troop of zebras pass frolick- 
ing by. All at. once you observe, twenty or 
thirty yards off, two huge ears pricked up high 
above the brushwood ; another few seconds, and 
a sharp solid horn indicates the cautious and 
noiseless approach of the great rhinoceros. Then 
the rifle or gun is poked slowly over the wall, 
which has before been covered with a plaid, or 
something soft, to muffle all grating sounds ; and 
you keep a sharp and anxious lovk-out through 
some cranny in your screen. The beast moves 
nearer and nearer ; you crouch close up under 
the wall, lest he should see over it and perceive 
you. Nearer, nearer still ; yet somehow his 
shape is indistinct, and perhaps his position 
unfavorable to warrant a shot. Another mo- 
ment, and he is within ten yards, and walking 
steadily on. There lies a stone, on which you 
had laid your caross and other things, when 
making ready to-enter your shooting-screen ; the 
beast has come to it, he sniffs the taint of them, 
tosses his head up wind, and turns his huge 
bulk full broadside on to you. Not a second is 
to be lost. Bang! and the bullet lies well home 
under-his shoulder. ‘Then follow a plunge and 
a rush, and the animal charges madly about, 
making wide sweeps to right and left with his 
huge horn, as you crouch down still and almost 
breathless, and with every nerve on the stretch. 
He is off ; you hear his deep blowing in the calm 
night ; now his gallop ceases. ‘The occasional 
rattling of a stone alone indicates that he is yet 
afoot ; for a moment all is still, and then o 
scarcely audible ‘*‘ sough’’ informs you that the 
great beast has sunk to the ground, and that 
his pains of death are over. 

The animals are picked up in the morning ;. 
but it is not very easy to find them. 

For my own taste I should like tospend nights 
perched up in some tree with a powerful night- 
glass watching these night frolics and attacks. I 
really do not much care about shooting the- 
animals, though it makes a consummation to the 
night work, as the death of the fox does to a 
fox-hunt, but it is the least pleasurable part of 
the whole. Great fun seems to go on among the- 
different animals ; jackals are always seen and 
are always amusing ; their impudence is intol- 
erable ; they know that you do not want to shoot. 
them, and will often sit in front of your screen 
and stare you in the face. Sometimes, while 





straining your eyes at the dimly seen bushes 
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about you, the branched stem of one gradually 
forms itself into the graceful head of some small 
antelope. The change is like that of a dissolving 
view ; the object had been under your notice for 
a minute, yet you could not tell when it ceased 
to be a bush and became an animal. The young 
rhinoceroses must be much chased by the hyenas 
and wild dogs, for you never find one, either 
young or old, whose ears do not show marks of 
having been sadly bitten. 





From the Spectator. 
WARBURTON’S LIFE OF PETERBOROUGH.* 


Amona the remarkable men who have 
reached the highest top of greatness without 
being able to sustain + Seal. wn there, Peter- 
borough is undoubtedly the most remarkable, 
not only for the variety of his accomplish- 
ments, but for the greatness of his greatest 
exploit compared with the means at his dis- 

1. To speak of the conquest of Spain 
uring the War of the Succession, is not 
hyperbole in relation to his exploits ; for by 
his means the French were driven from Spain, 
with the exception of a small force under the 
Duke of Berwick, and this the allied armies 
under Lord Galway and the Portuguese Gen- 
eral Das Minas could readily have crushed or 
expelled if they would have moved. What 
the final result might have been it is impos- 
sible to say. With the country clear, the 
Austrian Charles peaceably on the throne, 
Louis the Fourteenth pressed by the victories 
of Marfborough and embarrassed by ill-suc- 
cess in Italy, it is a matter of doubt whether 
his grandson Philip could have remounted 
the throne of Spain, unless the folly of the 
Austrian with the insolence and corruption 
of his Germans were as felicitous in losing as 
in preventing an acquisition. 

The success of Peterborough in Spain, 
where he captured strong places without 
artillery, and with less numbers than the be- 
leaguered garrison, drove an army like sheep 
before himself and a few horsemen, and com- 
pelled a Bourbon and a Marshal of France to 
evacuate the country on really little better 
grounds than the terror of his name, has been 
vompured to the exploits of a knight-errant. 
The almost hopeless hazard of his attempt, 
the daring courage and the incessant activity 
that aloné enabled him to succeed, certainly 
read like a tale of enchantinent, where every- 
thing falls before the destined hero, But 
there was nothing wild or errant-like in the 
conception, the plan, or the execution. Eve 
mode was examined, every hazard estimated, 
the means weighed, failure prepared for, and 


* A Memoir of Charles Mordaunt, Earl of Pe- 
terborough and Monmouth ; with Selections from 
his Correspondence. By the Author of ‘* Hoche- 


.laga,” and * The Conquest of Canada.” In two 


volumes, Published by Longman and Co.. 





OF PETERBOROUGH. 


nothing left to accident except what Welling- 
ton calls ‘* the inevitable risk of an action.” 
Peterborough’s celebrated capture of Barce- 
lona was the result of deep consideration, 
frequent personal reconnoissance, and the 
perception of a strange engineering error in 
the construction of the defences. ‘I'he assault 
was masked by an apparent embarkation, and 
the enemy, rejoicing at appearances, were 
hallooing before they were out of the wood. 
His subsequent relief of the city when be- 
sieged by the French was equally skilful, 
and more patient ; and, had he failed, he had 
formed three distinct plans to punish if not 
destroy the French on their return march to 
Madrid. Nor was he only fitted for one kind 
of warfare. When divided commands, envy, 
intrigue, corruption, and German slowness, 
coupled with his own sharp tongue, and viva- 
cious manners, had undid nearly all that he had 
done, and the French had rallied in superior 
force, he laid down the maxim that the time 
for action was past for the present ; that the 
war must be defensive, and a battle avoided, 
for defeat would be ruin. At a council of 
war he was unanimously outvoted, and in fact 
dismissed ; but during his journey he reiter- 
ated his opinion in letters to General Stan- 
hope. 


Never men were so industrious to bring things 
always to the utmost extremities ; for I see noth- 
ing but a battle, which with a disadvantage of 
our side, is fatal—no retreat, no security, no 
after-game, but every man lost; for, assure 
yourself, in Castile there is a most violent spirit 
against us, which appears to a degree that could 
not be imagined. 


The fatal battle of Almanza proved the wis- 
dom of Peterborough’s advice, and the final 
surrender of Stanhope with two thousand 
British troops fulfilled his prophecy. 

The Spanish war seems to us to prove in 
Peterborough the possession of military qual- 
ities equal to those of any general that ever 
lived ; but whether he had them at command, 
or whether his eccentricity would have al- 
lowed of their development under any other 
circumstances than of difficulties apparently 
insurmountable, may be a question. In the 
qualities equally essential to a commander — 
temper, management, and considerate pa- 
tience with others — he was greatly deficient. 
Marlborough in Flanders and Wellington in 
Spain had equal or greater annoyances to put 
up with from incapacity, sloth, and corrup- 
tion, and for a longer time; yet they tri- 
umphed over them. ‘They, however, had 
much greater resources at command and a 
— which carried greater weight than 

eterborough’s. Still it isa question, whether 
an impulsive temperament, and a quickness 
of feeling incompatible with the immovable 
patience and pertinacity of Marlborough or 
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Wellington, were not essential to enable 
Peterborough to do what he did, or even 
think of duing it. There was a touch of Don 
Quixote and Hotspur in him, as well as of 
Hannibal. 

The various pursuits of Peterborough have 
heen alleged against him; and many things 
to which he applied himself were inconsistent 
with courtly ceremony or military state. It 
was this versatility and contempt of externals 
which gave him his influence over his men 
and rendered him popular at home. Perhaps 
the power of finding interest in anything 
before him might operate against his success 
in the world, which can only be attained by 
unceasing attention; but there was some- 
thing natural, and philosophical too, in his 
disregard of the forms of society and shows 
of greatness. Pope in his panegyric has 
presented the two extremes of his character in 
their most favorable view when he paints the 
hero assisting in the poet’s garden : 


He whose lightning pierced the Iberian lines, 
Now forms my quincunx, and now plants my vines, 
Or tames the genius of the stubborn plain, 
Almost as quickly as he conquered Spain. 


Born in 1658, and living till 1735, entering 
early into life in the court of Charles the 
Second and the Moorish wars which the posses- 
sion of Tangier entailed, and living in society 


till the last, Peterborough linked together 
the ideas and manners of the Commonwealth 
with those of men who were the contempo- 
raries of our contemporaries. A soldier, a 

litician, an orator, a wit, and a versifier, 
be lived all the days of his long life, and 
with men and women of every class. He 
opposed the Stuarts; he supported the Rev- 
olution, and William the Third, and then 
opposed him ; he was the friend of Marlbor- 
ough and the whigs, and then their oppo- 
nent; and though under a cloud on the ac- 
eession of the house of Brunswick, he was 
active in politics, and mingled in the world 
of letters, fashion, and pleasure, till infirmity 
confined him to his couch. His biography, 
however, like his life, is not equal to its 
apparent opportunities and capacities. Of his 
earlier career the circumstances are not 
known, or do not bear narration ; his cam- 

igns in Spain are more historical than 
iographical; his political life is made to 
look but puorly in these pages; and his age 
resembles that of an old beau. It might be 
that a posthumous publication has operated 
injuriously on the work; but this could only 
have been in details. The plan is complete, 
and completely carried out. The writing is 
finished, clear, rapid, readable, but, like 
Hochelaga, somewhat heavy as a whole, and 
losing the characteristics of the hero in the 
style of the writer. The judgment is not 
unfair, but it is stern; sufficient allowance 
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does not seem ‘to be made for the age and 
circumstances of the hero. Those who have 
only a vague knowledge of the man will get 
a good idea of his family, adventures, charac- 
ter, and conduct ; but those who have alread 
formed their notion of him from scatte 
notices and numerous anecdotes will have in 
these pages but a flat reflection of Peterbor- 
ough, the chivalrous, the eccentric, the great, 
ol cea the licentious, the lofty, and the 
ittle. 

Many anecdotes of the earl are scattered 
about, some perhaps of doubtful authenticity : 
but not very many are preserved in these 
volumes. The following 1s a picture of him 
as cook : — 


OF PETERBOROUGH. 


He frequently gave dinner-parties at Peter- 
borough House, and sometimes entertained his 
guests with admirable music, in which Bononcini, 
Martini, Greene, and others of the most famous 
performers of the day, assisted Anastasia Robin- 
son. At other times, he amused and delighted 
them by relating his adventures in Spain and 
elsewhere ; which, wonderful as they really 
were, lost nothing by his mode of relating them. 
Among other things, he was in the habit of 
stating that, during the War of the Succession, 
he had frequently been in danger of perishing 
for want of food; and that even when he could 
get it he was often obliged to cook it himself ; 
he thus became a good artist, and, from the force 
of habit, still sometimes dressed his own dinner. 
Certain it was that, until disabled by advancing 
age, he constantly did so. Those who have dined 
with him at Parson’s Green, have seen him at 
work ina dress for the purpose, like that of a 
tavern cook ; he usually retired from his com- 
pany about an hour before dinner-time, and 
having despatched his culinary affairs, would 
return.properly dressed to his place among the 
guests, and astonish them by his wit and varied 
information. 


The concealment of his marriage with the: 
youthful Anastasia Robinson, the musician, 
is dwelt upon with severity ; though it rather 
seems to have been a tribute to the prejudice 
of the times than to his own vanity. The 
following is the biographer’s version of its 
public announcement : — 


It was only under the influence of an unavoid- 
able necessity that he at last consented to ac- 
knowledge as his wife her, the comfort of his 
declining years, and of whose gifts and virtues 
the proudest might be proud. Asa last chance 
for his life, he was ordered to the milder climate 
of Lisbon ; his wife’s care and society were in- 
dispensable to him ; and she was determined not 
to submit to the publicity of travelling with him 
in that dubious position in which the flower of 
her youth had withered away. He still hesi- 
tated, but she was firm. 

The tardy act of justice was at length per- 
formed in a thoroughly characteristic manner. 
He appointed a day for all his nearest relations 
to meet him at the apartments over the guteway 
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in St. James’ Palace ; those reoms belonged to 
Mr. Pointz, who had married his niece, aud who 
at that time was tutor to Prince William, after- 
wards Duke of Cumberland. Anastasia was also 
appointed to be there at the same time, but had 
not the least notion of the scene which her eccen- 
tric husband had prepared. When all were as- 
sembled, Peterborough addressed them with an 
animation worthy of his best days, and with deep 
feeling, worthier than he had ever known before. 
Ile described a lady who had been gifted by 
fleaven with every virtue and every endearing 
quality which woman could ; of rare 
talents and accomplishments, of exemplary pa- 
tience, of enduring affection, and of spotless 
purity. He described how he owed to her the 
best and happiest hours of his life; how her 
society had been his chiefest blessing in health, 
und how her tender care had been his dearest 
comfort in suffering and sorrow. He confessed 
how his heart through life had done her the jus- 
tice that his weak vanity had refused ; how he 
had loved her, and her alone, with true and 
abiding attachment. While he spoke, the dying 
man’s voice at times rose with energy, at times 
trembled with the deepest pathos ; and, as he 
concluded, he took Anastasia by the hand, and 
led her forth among the survivors of his haughty 
race as the woman whom he had attempted to 
describe, who had been fur long years ‘‘ his best 
friend,’’ the wife of his bosom. The strangeness 
and suddenness of the announcement instantly 
overcame her ; she fainted in the midst of the 
company, and was carried away insensible. 


There is another version quite as charac- 


teristic of the man. It runs, that when at 
Bath or some watering-place, he and ‘* Mis- 
tress Rubinson’’ were at the Assembly-rooms 
in the evening; the earl rose to retire, and 
ordered ‘‘ Lady Peterborough’s chair ;"’ on 
which all the company rose too, and offered 
their congratulations at the formal announce- 
ment of a well-known fact. 





From the Literary World. 
THE ATTORNEY.* 


Turre is a kind of damage known to law- 
yers, termed damages per quod, Of this class 
is the damage done to our sides with the pe- 
rusal of our author —damages per John Quod, 
with a vengeance! 

A friend of ours was congratulated some 
months since upon the possession of a complete 
set of the ‘* Knickerbocker Magazine.’* His 
unswer was that he should be congratulated, 
because that set comprehended one of the best 
local American novels ever written, ‘“* The 
Attorney, or the Quod Correspondence.’’ He 
undoubtedly represents a large number of the 


* The Attorney, or the Correspondence cf John 
Quod. New and Revised Edition, with Lllustra- 
tions. New York: S. Hueston. 





THE ATTORNEY. 


reading public. The novel was very popular, 
while w serial, and, as subsequently collected 
in two volumes (of the orthodox size common 
befure the firms of Curey, Lea and Blanchard, 
and “J. & J. Marper,’’ became better known, 
with other changes), has long been out of 
print. ‘The present edition, we ure pleased to 
tearn, hus been called fur solely by that quiet 
demand from readers, which is the best test 
of general excellence. 

And yet, unpremeditated as is the humor 
of the book at times; success/ul in its pathetic 
appeals as itis at others ; and always absorb- 
ing, as its plot continues frum page to page, 
‘The Attorney,”’ tried by wu jury of rigid 
critics, would have much to answer for as an 
evident student and admirer of Charles 
Dickens. ‘The machiuery of and early part of 
the novel, in the garrulity of Mr. Quod and 
the communications of his correspondents, jars 
tov much upon ** Master Humphrey's Clock ;”” 
and we will defy any close reader of ** Oliver 
Twist’’ to come to any other conclusiun than 
that the Ductor Losburne, the Rose Maylie, 
the Nancy, the Skies, and the afterwards Mrs. 
Buwble of that world-renowned tale, were in 
the brain of Mr. Quod — no doubt, uncon- 
scivusly to himself — when he drew the doe- 
tor, the injured ward, the deserted wile, the 
lawyer’s tuul, and the widow who married her 
servant, who are the prominent characters in 
his novel, But the suumlarities only suggest 
to us the opinion that if Oliver ‘Twist had 
never existed, ‘The Attorney’? might have 
been as world-renowned as is the ** Parish 
Boy.”’? Like the latter, he challenges our 
sywpathies for fallen buiman nature, and pro- 
vokes vur laug!iter with pictures of every-day 
life, as beheld by the spectacles of a natural 
humorist. 

The hero is, of course, a villain. What 
**atturney’? upon the pages of a rumancer or 
the prompt-book of a drauatist, was ever 
otherwise! ile is a ‘sechemer, in a Nassau 
street den, who forges a will, wherein he is 
himself executor and legatee, to the disinherit- 
ing of the testatur’s daughter, He is vom- 
pelled, under the statute, to find two wit 
nesses ; and they exist in the persons of two 
precivus rascals, who too often hunt honesty, 
with an intriguing pettifogger to start the 
game. After many triumphs, the atturney is 
compelled to murder one of his witnesses, and 
attempts it only to fail and discover tit there 
is un original will (uf later date than tie one 
he used in his own), which the testatur made 
in a distant city a few weeks befure he re- 
turned home todie. ‘The under-plut is equally 
stirring, and every character is elaborated 
with the minuteness of one who has profoundly 
studied and carefully estimated human nature, 
The Saxon purity of style and the finish of the 
rheturic dv no diseredit tu the author's name 
— lor his initials tu the opening chapter pro 
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elaim in John Quod — Mr. John T. Irving —a 


ew of the humorist of Sunnyside. 
e submit two extracts : — 


~~ 


THE ‘** MACHINE.”’ 


Opposite my dwelling, also, is a fire-engine, 
which is in a constant state of preparation for 
emergencies, to the great mystification of myself 
and of several small boys, which latter daily 
collect on the sidewalks, and look with profound 
curiosity into the dim recesses of the engine 
room. Never had engine such devoted attendants. 
Long and profound consultations are held re- 
specting the health of the ‘*machine’’ by young 
men in pea-jackets ; the wheels are greased three 
times a day, and about as often the object of 
their solicitude is gently conducted around the 
block, by way of exercise, while scouting parties 
of young men, in straight hats, with ringlets in 
front of their ears, solicitous fur the welfare of 
the insurance companies, walk to the corners to 
see if they can discover indications of a fire in 
any direction. If none are to be seen, they 
walk moodily back, and form a knot in front of 
the engine-house, The last fire is then talked 
over, and the merits of each ‘* machine’’ are 
discussed. I am sorely afraid, from what I 
overhear, that our city is but scurvily provided 
with fire-engines, as it seems by their conversa- 
tion, that every ‘* machine’ in the city, except 
their own, is utterly useless, and not a fire has 
taken place, whose extinguishment is not owing 
to the superior merits of their engine, and the 
superior energy of its followers. 


A CANINE SKETCH. 


Just then the door opened, and Mr. Rawley 
walked in, and close at his heels stalked Bitters. 
Both seated themselves ; the one on a chair, and 
the other on end directly in front of the surro- 
gate. Mr. Jagger looked at the dog with the 
solemn eye of the surrogate, and shook his head 
as only a surrogate can shake it. 

** Ave you one of the witnesses ?’’ inquired he 
of the dog's master. 

‘“‘Lam, sir,’’? replied Mr. Rawley. ‘I was 
subpoensed to testify ; and here ’s the document.”’ 
As he spoke, he laid upon the table a paper 
which, from having been several days in that 
gentleman’s pocket, had faded from white into a 
snuff-color, and was particularly crumpled. 

** What’s that animal doing here ??’ demanded 
the surrogate. 

** He hasn’t had time todo anything,’’ re- 
plied Mr. Rawley. ‘‘ He comes when I come. 
He goes when I goes. He ’s a peeler.’’ 

**The animal must leave the court. It’s 
contempt of court to bring him here,’’ said Mr. 
Jagger, angrily. ‘* Remove him instantly.’’ 

Mr. Rawley had frequently been in attendance 
at the police courts, and once or twice had had a 
slight taste of the sessions ; so that he was not 
as much struck with the surrogate as he other- 
wise might have been ; and he replied : 

**I make no opposition, sir; and shall not 
move a finger to perwent it. There’s the ani- 
mal; and any officer as pleases may remove 
him. I say nuffin’ ag’in it. I knows what a con- 
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tempt of court is; and that a’n’t one.’ And 
Mr. Rawley threw himself amiably back in his 
chair. 

‘*Mr. Slagg!’’ said the surrogate to the 
man with a frizzled wig, ‘* remove the dog.’’ 

Mr. Slagg laid down his pen, took off his spec- 
tacles, went up to the dog, and tuld him to get 
out! to which Bitters replied by snapping at 
his fingers, as he attempted to touch him. Mr. 
Rawley was staring abstractediy out of the 
window. The dog looked up at him for instruo- 
tions ; and receiving none, supposed that snap- 
ping at the scrivener’s fingers was perfectly cor- 
rect, and resumed his pleasant expression to- 
wards that functionary, occasionally casting a 
lowering eye at the surrogate, as if deliberating 
whether to include him in his demonstrations 
of anger. 

** Slagg, have you removed the dog ?’’ said Mr. 
Jagger, who, the dog being under his very nose, 
saw that he had not. 

** No, sir. He resists the court,’’ replied Mr. 


agg. 

** Call Walker to assist you,’’ said Mr. Jagger, 
sternly. 

Walker, » small man in drabs, had anticipated 
something of the kind, and had accidentally with- 
drawn as soon as he saw that there was a pros- 
pect of difficulty ; so that the whole court was 
set at defiance by the dog. 

** Witness !”’ said Mr. Jagger. 

*¢ Sir,’’ exclaimed a thin man in the corner, 
who had been subpoenaed, to his own great 
terror, and who at that particular moment had 
an idea that he was the only witness in the world 
—starting to his feet, under the vague im- 
pression that he was to be sworn on the spot, 
and thoroughly convinced that testifying and 
committing perjury were only different names for 
the same thing. 

** Not you —the man with the dog.”’ 

Mr. Rawley looked the court full in the face. 

‘** Will you oblige the court by removing that 
animal ?’’ said Mr. Jagger, mildly. 

** Certainly, sir,’ said Mr. Rawley. ‘“ Bit- 
ters, go home.’’ Bitters rose stiffly and went 
out, first casting a glance at the man with a 
wig, for the purpose of being able to identify him 
on some future occasion ; and having comforted 
himself by a violent onslaught upon a small do 
belonging to the surrogate, whom he encounte' 
in the entry, was scen, from the window, walking 
up the street with the most profound gravity. 





The American Slave Code in Theory and 
Practice; its distinctive Features shown by its 
Statutes, Judicial Decisions, and Illustrative 
Facts. By William Goodell, Author of the ** His- 
tory of Slavery and Anti-Slavery.”’ 

A digest of the American laws on slavery, 
arranged under classified heads ; illustrated by 
the decision of courts, the speeches of legislators, 
and the advertisements in newspapers. To these 
are added brief quotations from writers practi- 
cally acquainted with the subject, and the com- 
ments of the compiler. It is a readable and in- 
teresting book. — Spectator, 
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From Eliza Cook’s Journal. 
MISS HURST. 


Turns isa relative of mine very well married 
in a rich rural district about seventy miles 
distance from my own place of residence. 
I knew but little of her in my early days, 
being a mere lad when she married. But it 
happeued that a school-fellow of mine settled 
in her neighborhood, and during my visits to 
him, she and I became more intimate than 
either of us was with some more near of kin. 

The last time that [ was staying with my 
friend I rode over to my cousin's in the morn- 
ing of a day I had been asked to dine there. 
It was early in the autumn, but the weather 
was cold. I found my cousin and a Mrs. 
Macklin, an aunt-in-law of hers, seated by a 
blazing fire, and was not ill-pleased, after my 
six wiles’ ride, to take the arm-chair drawn 
fur me beside them, 

My hvst was summoned to receive me. He 
talked over the topics of the time — long since 
= wee I put in a ‘ Yes,’ ** No,”’ or 
“ Indeed!” without giving overmuch atten- 
tion to the positions challenging reply. I was 
weary of pulitics, at that moment; and pro- 
vincial politics, with their perspective views 
dwindling to a point or vanishing at a prej- 
udice, are at all times odious to one fresh 
from the great peep-show and its panoramic 
en. 1 looked towards my host, but [ 
istened to the ladies, off and on. ‘They were 
talking of governesses — then a favorite sub- 
ject with reading people. ‘The governess had 
just succeeded to the negro in literary sym- 
pathy; and with, [ believe, about as much 

rmanent benefit to the species collectively. 

that as it may, the outery was abroad ; 
advertisements frum the Times, &., were 
copied, commented on, and caricatured — 
when that was possible; the Quarterly had 
taken up pen ou her behalf; she was the 
heroine of the day, berred within the Castle 
of Custom, and guarded by the giant Despair 
of bettering her condition, My cousin’s con- 
versation promised me the sight of an inter- 
lude in her existence. Glover and his wife 
were of those with whom I should have said 
@ governess not determined upon misery 
would rest on roses. As to Glover, I was 
right ; be would, I believe, have taken a gov- 
erness merely to prevent her falling into less 
kindly hands. But his wife, though my 
eousin, showed me how consistent with our 
nature is entire amiability in some social re- 
lations with something a good deal short of 
perfection in another. 

“On the whole,’? said Mrs. Macklin, 
** your present arrangements must be more 
Batisfactory. Miss Hurst is a very nice young 


“Indeed ; yes —she is,’’ replied my cousin 
slowly ; ‘1 have but that one fault to find 
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with her; but her awkwardness is wonderful. 
And I don’t know how it is —-she paints and 
embroiders beautifully, and she has a very 
sweet finger at the piano. Indeed, I must do 
her the justice to say she is an excellent 
teacher. She spares no pains with the chil- 
dren ; but take her from that, and she’s as 
awkward as a dairy-maid.” 

‘* But in a house like yours there scarcely 
ever can be any necessity for taking her from 
that,’’ rejoined Mrs. Macklin, with some point 
in her tone. 

Here, compelled to speak myself, I lost some 
sentences. 

- except accomplishments ; so uselessly 
brought up,’’ muttered my cousin. ‘* Wil- 
liam has had blisters on his feet from stock- 
ings of her mending.”’ 

** Mend him !”’ said I half aloud. 

‘* Eh?” inquired Glover. 

“ Right!” — I gravely, and he con- 
tinued his speech. 

**'The nursery-maid,’’ said Mrs. Macklin, 
‘* would have done them much better, I dare 
say.” 

‘They reared her a mere fine lady,”’ re- 
sumed my cousin. 

** Well, I must say,” rejoined Mrs. Mack- 
lin, ‘* that she is totally free of the airs and 

races of fine ladies. She is unaffectedness 
itself, though perhaps a little stiff at times. 
And that is not to be wondered at. My dear 
Rebecca, neither you nor [ know what it is to 
leave a father’s. house — and such a house as 
[ am told it was —to serve in a stranger's. 
We cannot tell how a poor governess must 
often feel, and we should make all possible 
allowances.”’ 

‘* I think,’’ said my cousin, “ I have made 
allowances. I was looking over my bills to- 
day, and I assure. you she has broken more 
glass and china than all the servants since 
she has been here. Look at that bough-pot 
on the secretary, it was only this morning 
that she spilled what ——”’ 

‘* Hush !’’ whispered Mrs. Macklin, ‘* here 
she is. Good morning, Miss Hurst, my dear ; 
how are you to-day?” 

*¢ Good morning, madam, I am well, I thank 
you,”’ responded the governess, as, allowing 
the children, whom she had preceded, to pass 
on towards their mother, she took a seat at 
some distance from our group. 

Whilst the pupils were in course of being 
reviewed beside me, I examined the teacher, 
a placid-looking young woman. Her face was 
not what one could justify one’s taste in call- 
ing handsome. It made you cognizant of 
beauty without the visible presence of any of 
its elements; not unattractive — you could 
not say it was so — and yet so different from 
attractive as to give the notion of approaching, 
necessarily, to the contrary. It was a quality 
that fixed your admiration, whilst escaping : 
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attempts at discovering how that admiration 
got to it. 

I looked at her again, and with some little 
curiosity. It seemed strange that a person so 
graceful at one end of an apartment should be 
awkward at the other. The place she occu- 
pied was on a low settee, in a trying position 
tw be taken from the door by which she had 
come in; and yet she had appeared to glide 
rather than walk to it, and without seeming 
to touch the table or chairs near which it s 
—her plain gray gown and large lace cape 
falling round her too softly to disturb a fly, 
had one been there. She showed more mark- 
edly than any I ever saw before or since, that 
feminine presence befure which household con- 
fusion resvlves itself into order and propriety ; 
and yet my cousin declared her ‘‘ as awkward 
asa dairy-maid!” As the first step towards 
clearing up this contradiction, I ssaid, ‘* Re- 
becea, you are forgetting to introduce me.”’ 

After saying, in what I thought a quiet, 
kind, motherly way, something of its being 
“ natural to forget that all the members of 
one’s family are not acquainted with each 
other,’’ my cousin presented me in form to 
‘ Miss Hurst,’’ as ‘* Robby’s godfather, Mr. 
Robert Chapman.” 

‘* An imposing movement that, Chapman,”’ 
said my host, reclaiming my attention. 

* Yes, truly!” replied I. He alluded to 
the Anti-Corn Law League, or something of 
the sort ; I, to the governess’ bow. If there 
had been anything offensive in the manner of 
my request to be made known to her, she had 
paid me for the patronage —in kind; and 
our acquaintance might proceed on equal 
terms, 

“One of the great characteristics of our 
age,’ pursued Glover, ‘is this sustained 
action of the masses towards purposes of 
social good. "Tis no longer a Howard or a 
Wilberiurce spending strength or life in 
attempting to succor some oppressed portion 
of humanity; the leverage now is propor- 
tioned tu the bodies to be moved and the 
results to be attained. If the age is some- 
what conceited of its aspect, it is not to be 
wondered at; human nature seen thus in the 
gregute is not a thing to be ashamed of.”’ 

‘rom this point my host’s homily was 
utterly lost on me, all but the end, which 
afforded me opportunity for poner. gue my 
place for one nearer to the governess. I had 
some ready-made remark upon my lips, bat 
before I thought I had time to utter it she 
had already spoken, turning towards me in- 
stantly, with the well-bred attention that I 
should have expected had she sat in her own 
drawing-room, instead of in my cousin's. 
Had 1 really meant to be intrusive or con- 
descending, nothing could have distanced me 
80 much as this reception. But as I desired, 
in good faith and all courtesy, to be better 
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known to her, I was not put aback — except 
for a second, perhaps, by surprise. In the 
course of our conversation her manner changed 
sensibly, losing what I could define only as 
an unpleasant impression of myself. In 
short, we talked together pretty agreeably 
until, at a summons from my cousin, she 
quitted the drawing-room, bidding me a 
sy gts till dinner-time.’’ ; 
Vhen we all had separated for the night, I 
sat down by my bedroom fire, and began to 
think, just as I might had I foreseen that I 
should write my story, and remembered that 
this was the move-proper for its hero ;— 
Augustus Schlegel praises Shakspeare for 
making the personages of his play mirrors to 
each other’s characters. Shakspeare is but 
nature upon paper. The representative char- 
acter delineates its neighbor nature, as the 
fountain does the tree hard by ; defining, as 
nothing else can, points and sinuations ; and, 
between, disclosing what grows or rests in its 
own depths. During this one day Miss Hurst 
had given me a better knowledge of my hosts 
than had all our foregone intercourse. I had 
not merely learned much of their peculiar dis- 
positions, but, had I had no other source of in- 
formation, I. could, I think, have told, by way 
of inference, much of the previous portion of 
theirlives. My cousin Rebecca had not always 
been wealthy; neither had her husband. 
Bringing a small fortune out of a large family, 
she had barely matched her means in marry- 
ing Glover. They had grown rich together. 
But women neither grow old nor rich so well 
as men do. They conform to the outward 
requirements of a ‘‘ rising in the world’’ the 
more fully of the two, but what comes forth 
thus is apt to leave a want within. Man’s 
nature, after all, really better suits such 
needs. He has superior influences whence to 
draw materials to meet his fortune with him- 
self. His nature enlarges as his =p ere eX- 
= ring after ring like the oak, slowly 
ut soundly. Woman’s capability springs in 
a night to the highest cloud-nest of her 
golden eggs, like the magic bean-stalk, but 
is just as apt to topple down, when tried, to 
the level of its origin. Glover was large- 
minded enough for any one man’s means. 
His steady, kindly care reached to every one 
under the shadow of his roof, in due proportion. 
But Rebecca already overleaned considerably to 
one side. She wished that her dependents 
should partake substantially of her own good 
luck ; but her acts tended at times to produce 
the very contrary result. Between, contrasting 
and defining both, lay the quiet-seeming 
surface of the governess’ life — reflecting the 
oak rather than the bean-stalk, where both 
met, but revealing, I thought I could per- 
ceive, a sturdy undergrowth of purpose in 
herself. Here [ started at finding myself 
falling into the fountain — asleep. 
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An aptness in my cousin to apply the 
measure of ber former to her later modes of 
life produced various little shurt-comings and 
over-reachings, which were so many stum- 
bling-blucks in the way of easy household 
progress, Most of these came across the 
governess’ path. Money was money, Rebecca 
knew, and by way of parallel she held service 
to be service —neither more nor less. It 
did not much matter to the governess, she 
thought, whether labor helped material or 
mental improvement, ‘ While she did one 
thing she was not at any other; it went in 
her day's work, &e.. &e.”’ 

Glover liked to have bis children as much 
as possible about or near him. The sehool- 
room was bounded on one side by the library, 
while at either end of it lay another of the 
family apartinents, all opening into it with 
large folding-doors. Pleasant, distant views 
of the young people at their business, with 
southern air and sunshine let in upon them 
from a pretty flower-garden, made these 
arrangements agrveable to everybody but the 
governess, who was thus kept almost con- 
stantly within summons of my cousin. A 
sense of the unfitness of the culls that often 
broke in upon the studious, yet cheerful 
aspect of those still-life pictures would have 
made thew insufferable to a looker-on, but for 
the dramatic issue of all moves upon the part 
of the goveruess. Suppose Rebecca to have 
decided, of a morning, upon saving a sixpence 
worth of extra labor, by giving John a muiety 
of Richard's work, and making Mary help 
Richard, and so on, sending job from hand to 
hand in an ascending scale, and ending in a 
call upon the governess to ** Just see if the 
nursery-iwnaid had laid the table properly, and 
to be good enough to make a little mustard ; 
you will find it un the right shelf of the pan- 
try — une spoonful of salt to eight.’’ Glover 
observes, ‘* he can perceive that Rubby is still 
reading.’’ But Rebecea thinks that ‘ that 
can make no difference ; it won’t take five 
minutes ; she ‘ll bave quite time to finish with 
Robhy before dinner.” 

The lesson is laid by, and the mustard pre- 
sented in its proper place —e the dinner- 
table. My cousin finds it * all salt !’’ Never- 
theless, the governess had udhered to the 

scribed spvonful, ‘a table spoonful!” 
tebecca ** would never have thought of any 
spoon but the salt-spoon,”? and ‘ wonders 
=e Miss Hurst could have been thinking 
of !”* 

The governess had been thinking of the 
most natural thing in the world, ‘* whether 
Margaret would be more successful in her 
department, or she in Margaret’s.” Then 
there is done at last what, Glover observes 

uietly, ‘* might better have been done at 
_— us Miss Hurst could nut be expected to 





he at home in Margaret's place ;”’ and all is 
right, except that, as a half-provoked humor 
in Aunt Macklin’s face suggests, Rebecca 
herself should have been made to eat the 
inustard. 


Some family changes impending at my 
friend Langton’s prolunged my visit to the 
country throughout several weeks. Mean- 
time, [ thought it expedient to accept my 
cousin’s invitation to make her house wy 
head-quarters. Thus, I saw a good deal of 
the dumestic drama in course of being enacted 
there between her and the governess. Not 
shrewd enough to suspect, nor sufficiently ob- 
servant to detect a purpyse in what was 
going on, Rebecca, persisting in endeavoring 
w make the governess generally useful, kept 
up trifling but tormenting calls upon her time 
and patience. A natural but most misplaced 
desire tu remedy what she considered a defect 
in Miss Hurst's household training had, I 
think, some share in Rebecca's sustainment 
of her part. But the governess literally 
broke her way through everything thrust upon 
her own peculiar path. She seemed to have 
a gift for destroying everything she touched ; 
as [ overheard my godson Ro)y, a witty little 
rogue, say to her one morning, while one of 
the elder children read s»me Ancient History, 
** low very unlike King Midas you are, Miss 
Hurst !’’ 

** How so, my dear?” she asked curiously, 
not dreaming of what was to follow. 

‘** Everything you touch, mamina says, is 
worth nothing.” 

A fact which, with a more acute employer, 
would have tended to bring matters to a crisis, 
had on my cousin a contrary effect. The 
things broken were commonly from those of 
the least worth, and never from amongst such 
as were known to possess extrinsic value as 
family relics. Miss Hurst's tuct in avoiding 
these was quite as remarkable as her ability 
for coming in contact with those articles of 
glass or china that might be replaced from 
the nearest country town. Still my cousin 
continued unsuspiclous and unmoved, But, 
at length, after a week of more than usual 
breakage, [ thought I saw that the struggle 
was coming to a close. Somebody should 
give way; and I knew by this time that it 
would not b2 the governess. 

One morning, however, I was somewhat 
startled on hearing my cousin say to Sarah, 
her eldest girl, that ‘Certainly she would 
deduct what Miss Hurst’ had broken during 
the last quarter from her salary then due.’ 
My first impulse was to protest aguinst this 
treating her upon the terms of menial servi- 
tude ; but [ have an habitual dislike tw inter- 
ference in family matters. [ must own, too, 
that I felt rather curious to ascertain by what 
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means she would meet this unexpected stroke 
of policy — which my cousin regarded as 
a wonder of admvnitory discipline. 

The governess was not at a logs; when 
summoned to receive her salary, she glanced 
over the puge of the family account-book 
pointed out; compared the total with the 
offset placed against a portion of her hard- 
earned wages, and, without perceptible pause 
for consideration, said, pointing to the latter, 
“You will find, madam, that that is not a 
legal charge.” 

There was then — whether or not it still 
operates I cannot say —a law that probably 
arose out of the china-monster mania of 
Horace Walpole’s time, restricting the mis- 
tress of a household from imposing the cost of 
her high-priced and perishable purchases on 
any of thuse in her employment. Of course 
my cousin was aware of this ; but was not the 
less struck dumb by the governess’ instant 
application of the fact. Miss Hurst, after 

using a moment to receive a reply, and 
inding wy cousin still silent, walked out of 
the room, leaving on the table both account 
and money. After a few minutes, passed in 
expending her surprise, my cousin added the 
amount deducted, and sent all by Sarah to the 
governess’ rovin. 

I was in the drawing-room when Sarah 
came to give an account of her commission. 

“* Well,” said my cousin, a little anxiously, 
“ what did she say ?”’ 

** Only‘ Very well, my dear.’ ” 

“ Did she count it?” 

‘She did not even look at it. She was 
finishing a letter.” 

Icould not help smiling. The governess 
was assured that she had conquered, and did 
not need to reckon up her laurels. 

** Reully,”’ said my cousin, pitifully, after 
a detail of their interview, *‘ [ don’t know 
what to du with her, I would not keep her, 
but she is so good a teacher. William, too, 
I suppose would not listen to my parting 
with her. He says the children never im- 

ved so with any one. I must only try and 

eep her frum touching anything outside the 
schoolroom. ‘There is nothing but the slates 
to be broken there.” 

“* Victory!’ exclaimed I to myself; ‘ the 
governess has gained the day.” 

“T wonder,” said she, after a pause, “I 
wonder where she learned that she need not 
pay for glass or china.” 

So did I just then; but it was easy to 
divine that the knowledge was derived from 
servants, who, under the ill-examined expend- 
iture of a wealthy widower's house, treated 
with the least care the costliest portion of 
their charge, because, as they boasted, they 
could not be made to substantiate the break- 
age. 





During the following few days she was per- 
mitted to pursue her own avocations unin- 
terrupted by a single call; and I could see 
that she was beginning to feel secure from 
obtrusion on her special duties, She had 
even relaxed in her vigilance so far as to half 
rise unasked in instinctive readiness to perform 
a kind office for a casual guest, and to check 
herself only from desire to confirm my cousin 
in her new resolve, and define her own 
position satisfactorily. A fresh occurrence 
ended all likelihood of a relapse upon Re- 
becca’s part. 

One evening we all, elders, were assembled 
round the fire in a wide half-ring, to whicha 
table, where my host and Mrs. Macklin were 
playing at backgammon, formed a sort of 
setting ; the younger children were ranged in 
a smaller one close by the hearth, and busy 
burning chestnuts, when suddenly a fall and 
scream startled all. Robby had got into an 
arm-chair in the chimney-corner, and, lean-- 
ing from it to watch the others, had over- 
stretched himself and rolled almost into the 
fire. His hand was slightly burned, it having 
struck against the bars. In an instant we 
all were round ‘‘ poor Robby!’’? who was 
really less hurt than frightened. Before it 
could be asked for, Miss ‘Hurst had a linen 

wetted with cream ready to lay over the 
urned fingers. After a little time, the 
child was placed upon the sofa, his hand in a 
sling and hiinself taking full revenge upon the 
nuts. His mother sat beside him. His 
father reéngaged in his game, and the gov- 
erness resumed her employment — some 
feminine knick-knackery. We all were silent 
—the accident had led away our thoughts 
in one way or other from the subject of our 
previous conversation, and none of us seemed — 
disposed to start a new one, when my cousin 
called out :— 

‘¢ Miss Hurst, I "Il thank you for the cream- 
ewer; you ’ll find it on the sideboard, if I 
don’t mistake.” : 

Instinctively I stretched out my hand 
towards the governess to prevent her moving, 
as I rose myself for what was wanted, but we 
both reached the sideboard together, and she 
took up the ewer. There then was nothing 
on the board but plate and a tall old India 
china jar. I was in the act of offering to 
tuke the ewer from Miss Hurst, when, witha 
loud crash, the jar came down, the upper part’ 
scattering in fragments on the floor between 
us. She stooped tu pick up the broken pieces, 
laid them by, and then returned to her place, 
as she quietly accounted for the occurrence in 
a very few words, while I took the cream: 
ewer to where Robby lay. 

“If I had been more ready,” said I, “ or’ 
not “ty you at all, the jar would have 

e. 
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‘* You had nothing whatever to do with it,”’ 
she replied; ‘‘my only assistant was the 
punch-ladle.” 

‘“* Well!” said Mrs. Macklin, “ it might be 
much worse. China is dear, no doubt, but 
the mishap might have chanced to some- 
thing dearer. Thank God! it was not poor 
Robby.” 

‘Our clay is better tem 
host, good-humoredly. ‘* Never mind, Miss 
Hurst, my dear. According to my aunt’s 
notions you have saved Robby’s bones from 
being broken, ‘ as something was to happen.’ 
When I bought that old jar [ did not think it 
was to do us such a service.”’ 

After the single remark made to acquit me 
of all share in this mishap, Miss Hurst took 
no part in the conversation it elicited. Dur- 
ing the evening she never once reverted to 
the accident; and, as we separated for the 
night, she quitted the room without even a 
glance at the disornamented sideboard. 

When the others had retired, Mrs. Macklin 
and [ remained for some time longer by the 
fire. I wished to outstay her ; for the purpose 
of taking unobserved a piece of the unlucky 
jar. It could do the governess no harm to 
replace what my cousin had looked on as the 

ride of her drawing-room ; and accordingly 
determined to procure one as like it as could 
be had. 

But Mrs. Macklin was so chatty and so re- 
solved to keep me company while I should 
stay, that I was obliged to put off my intended 
subtraction until morning, trusting to find the 
fragments in the same place. 

**That’s an odd young lady, that Miss 
Ifurst,’’ I observed to the old lady, after a 
pause in our conversation. 

“Ah! poor thing! she has had many 
trials.”’ 

“Tt was Rebecca’s turn to be tried this 
orgningy rejoined I, as [ stirred up the fire, 
*‘and I thought she bore both accidents tol- 
erably well.” 

**T assure you,’’ said Mrs. Macklin, ‘ that 
Miss Hurst has had far greater provocations 
before now — and from the very first day too. 
She is too nice, perhaps, fur her position.” 

‘© As to her ition, she must only suit 
= sad to it, Mrs. Macklin. This is not the 

© Oh! no doubt,” interrupted the old lady, 
sharply. ‘‘ And if a buttertly fell and could 
not rise again, you’d expect to find it turn 
into a grub to crawl more easily, would you, 
Mr. Chapman ?” 

‘* Not quite,’’ answered I, not a little di- 
verted at her indignant query. ‘“ But really 

our comparison is very apposite—a fair 
bil of faghion an ~ 

‘Yes; fair game for everything,” again 
interrupted Mrs, Macklin, “ from a fine lady’s 
frown to a fine gentleman’s sneer. Not that 


red,’’ said our 
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I think Rebecca a fine lady — but as to Misg 
Hurst, I'll tell you, Mr. Chapman —” 

‘« Pray do,”’ said I, affecting not to notice 
her vexation, ‘* You were going to do so about 
the first day she came here.’’ 

** You heard what ny | said this evenin 
when his mother bade him ring the bel 
softly?” 

“«T did.” 

‘That was an allusion to it. . When Miss 
Hurst came here, William Glover was from 
home, and I happened to be staying with Re- 
becca. A little time after herarrival we all were 
together in the drawing-room ; after dinner 
Miss Hurst and I were sitting near one of the 
windows chatting, when Rebecca interrupted 
us by asking her to ring the bell. She seemed 
surprised, but got up quite quickly and walked 
over to the chimney-piece, and seized the 
rope with both her hands and rang a peal 
that brought all the servants in the house 
running up stairs or down. She broke part 
of the Suikoue, though I believe she did not 
mean to do that. 

‘*But that was not all,’’ continued Mrs. 
Macklin ; ‘* when the uproar was over, Rebec- 
ca said to her, in her quiet way: ‘ My dear 
Miss Hurst, the least touch rings that bell.’ 
‘I could not be aware of that, madam,’ replied 
Miss Hurst in her way, which is, as you 
know, coolness itself. ‘It was but natural 
that I should mp ew it to require a strong 
pull, since none of the children ¢ould be sent 
to ring it’—all the children were between 
the bell and where she sat.’’ 

** Admirable !”’ 

‘* Tt was a reproof that I must say I think 
was well deserved. And it was delivered so 
gently! as if what she had done was the 
most natural thing in the world. It showed 
a presence of mind that I could not help ad- 
miring, and a spirit. too. Poor girl! she has 
not been accustomed to be at another’s beck. 
It is a very trying thing at times to be taken 
from a natty little job, such as that she had 
set her heart upon this evening. No wonder 
if it flurries her, or even puts her a little out 
of temper to be called to what I think, Mr. 
Chapman, is entirely the business of her in- 
feriors.’’ 

*¢ You think, then, that she has inferiors *”’ 
said I. 

‘** And so do you. But somehow or other 
your cousin does not see where the distinction 
should be drawn ; though she means no harm. 
But Miss Hurst feels it.’’ 

‘* And what is patience for, Mrs. Macklin?” 
said I. 

‘I'll tell you,” answered the old lady; 
** for sitting up till midnight with a young 
gentleman that likes a quiz. Light my candle 
for me, now. Good night.” 

On coming down stairs next morning I 
found, as I had expected, the relics of the jar 
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just where the governess had left them, half 
hidden in a heap of rose-leaves. I a. a 

iece large enough to suit my purpose ; but 
rrhile Then mee a it in my Bw. I heard 
a step approaching ; and, anxious to carry out 
my design quietly, | walked away and sat 
down with a book at the opposite end of the 
room. The new comer was the governess 
herself. She walked in without perceiving 
me, and stopping short before the side-board, 
stood some time in deep thought, — 
She turned the — over, one upon the 
other, drew a sigh so deep, so full of serious 
feeling that I felt it would be a breach of 
honor to stay longer where I was unseen. I 
threw my book on the table, and, to carry off 
the awkwardness of my advance, I quoted 
aloud the appropriate line that had been run- 
ning through my mind since the previous 
evening : 

And mistress of herself though China fall ! 


Thus I, perhaps somewhat ungenerously, 
threw the embarrassment over on my fair 
opponent. 

She started and said, ‘‘ Ah! that was an 
accident ;’’ adding instantly, *‘ that I was 
extremely sorry for, though I did not say 
80. ” 


‘* No,”’ said I, *‘ certainly ; you did not.’’ 

She blushed and looked annoyed, and, as if 
thrown off her guard, said hastily : — 

‘* And you think [ ought, probably ?”’ 

“Oh! —why, really, I did not mean to 
convey an opinion upon that, Miss Hurst.” 

“But suppose you did? If you spoke, 
what would you say?’’ 

“I do not think that I am competent to 
fourm one. Much depends on one’s intention ; 
silence, you know, is sometimes more eloquent 
than speech.’ 

**And do you think I have reached the 
aim of eloquence — conviction ?’’ she inquired, 
after a moment’s pause, and with a frank, 
arch smile, as if, seeing that I had penetrated 
her plan, she concluded it to be more prudent 
to explain the motive. 

«I think you have ; [ hope you have.”” 

“‘Thank you,” said she. ‘The Comedy 
of Errors, of which I trust you witnessed the 
closing act last evening, was brought about 
by a peculiar position, and perhaps peculiar 
feelings.” 

*‘ And peculiar people,’ added I. ‘* My 
cousin is, | am aware, rather obtuse on some 

ints, though ve in her own way. 
But may I, Fithout ot SG ask ie 
you devised your mode of cure — for cured I 
think she is.’’ 

‘“¢ If you wish to know,’ she said, ‘*I ‘ll 
try to tell you whilst I finish my last evening's 
task. The story of ‘ governesses’ grievances’ 
can be nothing new to you after all that has 
lately been written and said on the subject. 
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For my part, I could not help being interested 
in the matter, and I had the advantage of 
viewing their position impartially long before 
I looked to occupy any such myself.” 

“* And were you inclined,’ asked I, * to 
make more light of their annoyances as a 
class *”’ 

“*No, not exactly; but rather to regard 
them in a different light. I had had, myself, 
a succession of governesses, and, if I did not 
always treat them properly, I knew at the 
time, almost as well as afterwards, how they 
might have made me do so. Further, I per- 
ceived in all accounts drawn between the 
governess and her employers that her own 
will and ability was set down at nothing, or, 
in fact, not set down at all. Now, in my 
calculation, it counts for a good deal.” 

Yes, thought I, for many a broken bowl! 

‘* I thought it strange that the advocates of 
the class who assert that ‘ on the average the 
governess is superior to her employers,’ should 
entirely overlook the possibility of her turning 
her gifts to account beyond the school-room, 
They assume her to be utterly unable to im- 
prove her own position; she is supposed to 
resent no slights — to put aside no affronts — 
to resist no requirements ; her bargain is not 
to be a bargain; the duties paid for are not 
to be a tithe of the offices exacted. The terms 
of her servitude are set down as a simple ques- 
tion of double or quit. Surely,’’ continued 
she, looking up, while her eyes sparkled, and 
her face flushed, ‘* there is no thinking woman 
who would not scorn: compassion extended on 
& supposition so degrading. All this led me 
to argue the matter with myself, to ask myself 
how [ should act in their ition, and to 
lay down what I thought right rules of con- 
duct. Like calling ‘all hands to put out fire,’ 
when a ship is going safely on her way, the 
discipline of my resources stood me in stead, 
when I least looked to need it. Now I have to 
tell you what prompted that portion of the 
action of my plan that you are curious about. 
Perhaps, like other listeners, you ’d like the 
story best without the moral.’’ 

‘*T am not sure of that,’’ saidI. ‘‘ Is not 
the most curious sort of curiosity that which 
feels 3 the springs that set characters 

oing *” 

o You know, I dare say,’’ began Miss Hurst, 
‘‘why I was obliged to come here — from a 
home where I had had a child’s share of the 
pomps and luxuries of life; and that I came 
without much time to make stipulations for 
my future footing. So soon as we — that is, 
my father and myself — were certified of our 
position, and saw that we must part, a friend, 
Or an acquaintance rather, took the trouble to 
seek a situation for me, and, through one or 
two intermediate parties, settled the terms on 
which I was to teach your — the young peo- 
ple here.” 
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There ’s the ‘‘ cloven foot,’’ thought I after 
@ minute spent in asking myself if I was to 
consider those ‘* parties’’ as so many steps be- 
tween her former position and that of my con- 
nections. Thus engaged, I lost the thread of 
her story, and on her pausing for a moment, I 
was completely at a loss for something appro- 
priate to put in. When she resumed with, 
*¢ There are, as you know, ‘ offences given, and 
offences not given, but taken,’’’ I almost 
@ thought the quotation @ propos to myself, but 
she went on quietly, ** I forget who says so.” 

“*Tzauk Walton,’’ supplied I, glad of the 
opportunity of breaking silence. 

** But good a trath as it is,’’ she continued, 
** I do not know that on the whole it was not 
well for all parties that I did not keep it more 
before my eyes at first. What then appeared 
to me offensive, I now believe to have been 
wholly unintended as such, But, as I acted 
without allowing my impressions to appear, 
my first few steps did no damage to my plan. 
During my first week, your cousin was a 
good deal from home. She was busied in pre- 
paring for a ball on Sarah’s birthday —a ehil- 
dren's ball nominally, but most of the grown 
members of the neighboring families were ex- 

cted with the younger ones. It took place 
just ten days after my arrival. As the even- 
ing was too short and cold to allow of my quit- 
ting the house whilst the preparations went 


on, [ could not well help taking some shure 


in the affair. 1 stood by to see that the girls 
were got ready in time.” 

** And found your hints from higher life 
acceptable, no doubt,” interrupted I; adding 
aside, ‘* there ’s ‘a Roland for your Oliver,’ 
Miss Hurst.”’ 

She blushed, and looked displeased, but, as 
if recalling her own maxim, continued just as 
if T had not spokea at all. 

**T came with them down-stairs to oversee 
their entrance of this room, which was pre- 

d for dancing; but as we were passing 
through the long back parlor — the supper- 
room that evening —Mrs. Glover perceived 
that Jane's sandals had remained untied. 
She looked round, and, as I chanced to be 
nearer than the nursery-maid, she called to me, 
‘ Miss Hurst, 1 °ll thank you to tie this child's 
shoes.’ ” ® 

** But what was Jane herself about ?’’ 

‘Oh! Jane herself was too stiff and too fine 
to stoop.” 

Iwmay take that, thought I; but I did not. 
I suppose my smile said, ** Let there be peace 
between us,’’ for she resumed in a subdued 
tone ; and this was the last stroke of our little 

ing match. 

‘This was the first time in my life that I 
was offered what I looked on as a positive in- 
dignity. I could not tell then, nor now, 

er it was a movement of surprise or 
anger that flung down a large flower-vase close 
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by where I was standing. I don’t know how 
my hand came to be near enough to do it; 
but when I looked about I saw the vase in 
fragments. Jane and her shoes were furgot- 
ten in the confusion. A large iced cake was 
crushed and wetted, and the table from top to 
bottom streamed with water. I was tov indig- 
nant to feel or express any regret ; I stood 
stulidly looking at the mischief I bad done. 
It is but justice to your cousin to say that ny 
behavior did not outran her good-nature, pro- 
voking as I myself afterwards felt it to have 
been.’ 

‘“«* Provoking !’"’ said I; “if you had 
thrown it zt herself, which of course you would 
not do, it would have been no more than she 
deserved richly.” 

‘** Nay,’’ said Miss Hurst, laughing, ‘* you 
need nut look so indignant. J huve forgiven 
your cousin that call long since. Indeed,”’ 
she added more thoughtfully, and with deep 
feeling in her voice, ‘‘ after the moment, I felt 
nothing at it that I could eall annoyance. I 
had parted from my father with a pledge that 
[ would allow nothing trivial to aggravate the 
sorrow of separation from him, and with the 
feeling that nothing unconnected with his suf- 
fering could do so. After a serivus sorrow, 
one can scarcely notice trivial grievances ; like 
mutes at a funeral, they are the last things on 
earth that a real sorrow can consort with,” 

** Well,’ said I. ‘* Pray, go on.” 

‘‘T heard Sarah say,‘ Oh! if it was I did 
that!’ ”” 

*¢* She could not help it, I dare say,’ said 
Mrs. Glover. ‘ Indeed, I think she Jooks un- 
handy.’ ’’ 

“« Again !”* 

“That was in an under tone. She did not 
know how often I had helped to decorate apart- 
ments fur my own birthday ball. Thinking 
of it myself, made me forget where and what 
I was just then, till I was startled at finding 
myself alone in the long lighted room, and at 
seeing Mrs. Glover watching me through the 
doorway opposite, as if she were afraid to risk 
more mischief by a second cail, I then went 
away, and said no more of ball or supper. 
Your cousin sent several messages, urging me 
to join the party. But I had nv desire to do 
so. Like all poor proud people, I shrank from 
the possibility of meeting any old acquaintance, 
though I knew it ta:be but a possibility.” 

“‘Searcely more, I dare say,” replied I, 
willing to humor the little feeling of superior 

ntility which came upon her lips with this 
fast speech. It was hard to ms wl her that 
— perhaps the only relic of old times. 

“The rest of that evening and the fol 
lowing day I had uninterruptedly to myself. 
I had full time to think over what had passed, 
and to resolve on how to act in future. I had 
had sufficient warning of what I might expect. 
I saw that I must, by some weans or other, 
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put an end to undue calls on me, or be con- 
stantly subjected to be lowered in the eyes of 
my pupils, or degraded in my own, y a servile 
compliance, or a resistance that could not be 
much more dignified or agreeable. The very 
liability to be so tried, would keep me in a 
frame of mind anything but suited to my 
proper duties.’ 

‘* Were [ you,”’ said I, ‘‘I think I should 
have merged all difficulties in an instant no- 
tice to quit.” 

‘* And ordered your carriage to take you 
away!” added the governess, laughing. 
*«That was out of the question with me. 
Where wealth acts, poverty thinks — and 
thinks twice too; and perhaps "tis all the 
better that it must. However, I did not even 
think of quitting. It was essential to me not 
to make my father more unhappy about me 
than was unavoidable. But apurt from that 
reason, I had another. It was then that my 
previous plan began really to stand me in 
stead. I had resolved to hold my first place 
at least a twelvemonth.” 

“ A strange resolution,”’ said I. 

‘‘A prudent and a pleasant one, I can 

” 


« But if ill-treated, why should you persist 
in enduring it !”’ 

“* To give good reason for better treatment. 
You can reasonably expect nothing for noth- 
ing. The governess must earn before she can 
receive. ‘That is what she binds herself to 
in her bargain. And it would be folly to cal- 
culate on pay in any kind — gold or good-will 
heforehand. Is it not, to say the least, very 
inconsistent that any salaried stranger should 
expect to be looked on, as ‘ one of the family,’ 
— a governess’ beau-ideal of a tuition, whilst 
holding herself upon the threshold, ready to be 
gone at a word’s warning !”’ 

‘© Well! Indeed, so it seems.”’ 

«TI would have a governess settle with her- 
self that her lot was cast beyond recall for a 
certain reasonable period —I don’t think a 
year too long ; you don’t eat ‘ a peck of salt’ 
in less ; I would, in fact, have her fix a term 
of trial for herself, and till then act and feel 
as a member of the family —which she may 
do without obtruding the supposition upon 
others — and meantime conduct herself as a 
thinking woman would on really entering an- 
other household: prudently and cautiously 
creating customs before ceremony wears away. 
She bo pre herself from impulsive conces- 
sions embarrassing demands if she take 
up her burden like Aisop, so that it may les- 
sen daily by the way. A governess made me 
learn that lesson long ago; but it was man 
years after that I saw the application of it.”’ 

** She did not perceive it, then !”’ 

“‘ Not she! poor, thing. She saw nothin 
beyond the bread-basket. She was one o 








thing and know nothing, in the right sense of 
knowledge.”’ 

‘* She proved in that one instance, at least, 
the possibility of teaching what she did not 
understand,”’ said I. 

‘*The proof was long of coming, thougly. 
Like many another lesson, ¢hat fell on ground 
=e it could not fructify until the rain 

e 99 

Her eyes filled with tears as she said- this, 
and we both were silent for some time. @ 

“I was near forgetting,” said Miss Hurst, 
at length, ‘ another advantage of my resolu- 
tion, peculiarly valuable to irritable people : 
when you have resolved freely upon subjecting 
yourself to anything, it is no longer to the 
will of others you submit, but yourown. That 
makes an immense difference in the bearing 
of annoyance of any kind. Your own deter- 
mination stands between you and the whims 
of others; and you are spared all the pain 
and penploxity of indecision — and what 4 
saving that alone is! I cannot tell you what 
comfort I have found in such a resolution. It 
simplified my course, and brought the points 
I had to consider toa very few. I-——’’ 

‘* But pardon my interrupting you,” said I, — 
‘why not at once and straightforwardly re- 
fuse to comply with any demand not agreed to 
in your terms!” . 

“ At first that might haye ended my engage- 
ment. Mrs, Glover was accustomed to exact 
such offices from my predecessors, and proba- 
bly would not just then take a denial of them 
from me. And having, as I have told you, 
made up my mind to stay in the situation, 
the only matter to be considered was how best 
to —~ it org 

“« But surely you might have appealed to 
Mr. Glover ; Raat 1" sat 

“Pardon me. I don’t think that I could, 
with propriety. He was from the very first 
— to like me as the children’s teacher, 
and to treat me with real and familiar kind- 
ness. I was the more bound to avoid givin 
him any disturbance. He is a determine 
man when required to decide upon a point, 
though exceedingly gentle and even-tempered. 
But in any case I should object to appeal to 
the master’s authority. If a governess cannot 
keep her place without creating, or even risk- 
ing, a difference between those who must stay 
together, she had better quit at once. It was 
Mrs. Glover engaged me, and to her only I 
could, agreeably to my own views, make either 
objection or complaint. With, her I had to 
deal, and I could see but one way of succeeding.’ 
There is a quiet sort of tenacity about her that 
could be met only by a quiet and constant de- 
feat of her desires. Once that I had made 
myself acceptable in my real place, I could, I 
knew, at any time fall back on a direct refusal 
to do more than its duties. But I hate a dis- 
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word of disagreement ; and perhaps, too, I 
got into the spirit of the character I was en- 
acting, and wished to play it out.”’ 

‘+ But pray,” asked 1, «had you no ap— 
no idea that you might not have the option 
of games out your plan?’ 

‘* In other words, that Mrs. Glover might 
dismiss me? Not. the least. I counted on 
making myself acceptable in my proper place, 
so that she would prefer desisting from all 
= demands on me. Besides, [ could not 

ave helped observing, that in all households 
on a certain footing, they who stickle for per- 
formance of their own duties are the most 
prized, the best paid, and the longest kept. 
And with good reason; they fulfil their du- 
ties. If they did not, where would be the 
‘ division of labor?’ I’ve been reading Adam 
Smith, on Mr. Gloyer’s recommendation,”’ 
she added, with a smile. 

**But do you thiok,’’ said [, “ that they 
can be best liked?” 

“I think they may be that too, if they 
choose. The same common sense that would 
define their ordinary duties would point out 
where they should overstep all rules to help 
their fellow-helps. Now TI believe that, far 
‘from being the hel less victim to the whims 
of her employer which the governess is rep- 
resented to be, few of the employed classes 
can resist imposition more effectually than 
can my own.” 

‘** But how? Wealth gives the employer 
almost unlimited power of change.” 

‘¢ And a proportionate indifference or reluct- 
ance to use it, unless to secure an evident ad- 
vantage. No such advantage can appear 
where a governess is able to fulfil her real and 
positive duties ; and therefore I believe she 
may make it depend on her own will and 

leasure to go a hair’s breadth beyond. But 
laa than suspect one cause of discomfort 
in the case of many governesses to be, that 
they are unable to fulfil the terms of their 
engagement, and, conscious of their inability, 
they are weak ; when over-worked or tried in 
one cma they pad = on their 
oppressors ; they are id of bringing into 
aight their kabouniain in ponte ng In 
what country will = find ‘ average govern- 
esses’ able to perform what they undertake 
in this ?’’ 

** In none, I should think. But here, Miss 
Hurst, Fashion is in fault,’’ said I. 

**So are those who are commonly consid- 
ered its irresponsible victims, Mr. Chapman ; 
I, who am oné of them, say it without fear or 
shame,” 

** But in seeking such situations, they are 
more or less compelled to connive at the fic- 
tion of universal accomplishment.” 

‘And compelled to get off with ‘not at 
home’ when called on to make good their pre- 
sensions.”’ 
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** That is the way ——”’ 

‘¢ A wrong way,’ interrupted she impa- 
tiently, ‘ — a mame mistaken way. Fashion 
is not the less indignant at imposture for 
being itself accessory to the imposition. 
And what can come of those hollow preten- 
sions! They are easily sounded; and often 
are so by even ignorant people— the very 
class most likely to overrate the pretence and 
underrate the pretender.” 

** But how can you resist Custom! To 
meet exaction even less than half way, pre- 
tension is indispensable. The person who 
needs employment must submit to the com- 
mon forms of seeking it. What would you 
have one do?’ 

‘* Submit, certainly ; but in a different way. 
Let her lower her pretension to the level at 
which Fashion sets her skill. On this point, 
at least, [do not preach more than I prac- 
tised ; my own notions decided me to accept 
the tuition in preference to some higher-pay- 
ing places that I might have tried. Indeed, 
I have found more than my account in under- 
taking rather less than I could do, They all 
here, { am conscious, overrate my capubil- 
ities,”’ 

There was in all this good sense and 
feeling enough to please me, who am neither 
saint nor Solon, quite. The only fault I found 
was somewhat of the tone that teaching is 
apt to give one’s mode of speaking. 

Just then I happened to look across the 
room, and found that Miss Hurst’s speech 
was reaching ears for which it was not meant. 
Jane and Robby were holding the door ajar 
slightly, and curiously peering through. How 
long they had been there I could not tell, and 
did not ask ; that was the business of their 
governess, if she chose to hazard a question 
or — Meantime both had come for- 
ward. 

‘* Breakfast, please, Miss Hurst,’’ said 
Jane. 

‘“* How’s your fuot, Robby?” asked I, of 
the young urchin, who had clambered behind 
me, and was treading on my coat-tails. 

“« lis n’t my foot, but my fingers.’’ 

“Oh! ay. I beg pardon. Well! and how 
ene thoy these mischief-making little dig- 
its? 

‘ Nothing ails them but the sling, I suspect. 
That ’s the sorest part now—eh, Robby!” 
said Miss Hurst, as she took the other hand, 
and walked towards the breakfast-room, Jane 
and I following. We found our friends at 
table, Rebecca making tea, and the rest mak- 
ing believe to wait for us. 

‘Well, good folk!” cried Mrs. Macklin, 
‘* what were you about this morning ?”’ 

. ‘‘Miss Hurst was painting,” answered 
ane. 

“And Cousin Robert listening,” added 
Robby. 
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‘“‘T did not know that colors speak,’’ suid 
h 


Sarah. 

‘* Some colors do,”’ observed Mrs. Macklin, 
nodding towards the governess. 

‘*Surely,’’ said our host, rubbing his 
hands, ‘‘ itis not picking primroses you would 
expect to find people this frosty morning, 
though Chapman seems, for all that, to have 
been gathering a nosegay — look !’’ 

All eyes were turned towards the piece of 
china, which Robby had extracted my 
pocket, and was holding up. 

‘“«* He that hides finds,’ Robby,” said his 
father. 

‘¢ There are more Robbys in the world than 
one,” hinted Mrs. Macklin. 

My cousin was, I know, not best pleased at 
this discovery; she liked dearly to be made 
presents, being rich enough to feel unmixed 
gratification at a gift. But I did not look 
towards her, nor wait for the ‘ Pray, don’t 
trouble yourself, Robert,’ which she might 
have thought requisite to the occasion. Still 
less would I have chosen to turn towards the 
governess, but that courtesy demanded it as I 
sat next her. She looked a little embar- 
rassed ; but did not affect to conceal her hav- 
ing penetrated my design. Her face said, as 
plainly as was possible, ‘It was kindly 
meant, Mr. Chapman ; but it must not be.” 
When the rest of the party had dispersed 
after breakfast, she waited, for the purpose 
of putting her prohibition into words imme- 
diately — for in the afternoon I was to 
away ; but, as we were alone, I said, just as 
if she had already spoken : — 

‘Surely, Miss Hurst, you would not forbid 
my availing of an t to give my cousin 
a pleasure, merely because you chanced to be 
its cause. I have been this long time wish- 
ing to offer her some little token of remem- 


** You will be enough to seek some 
other opportunity,” interrupted she. ** * When 
there’s a will, there’s a way,’ Mr. Chap- 
man.” 

** Always, Miss Hurst?” 

‘* Indeed —I should — think so.” 

I thought she suspected that the question 
between us was coming to something of more 
import than a china jar. There was a re- 
serve in her manner; and I had detected a 
struggle between her reluctance to seem 
ready to enter on a second private conversa- 
tion after the raillery at. breakfast, and un- 
willingness to assent by silence to my making 
reparation for the accident. 

was asking myself if the breaking of a 
jar were, indeed, to be the proximate cause 
of the joining of our hands, when she said, 
hurrledly : — 


ey + 
Mr. C 


y 

ve you all credit for your kindness, 
an, but I can and will settle this 

matter, as well as the others; for I, too, have 
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kept my account — between your cousin and 
myself. My object is gained for the present, 
and it depends on myself to avoid adding to 
its items.” 

‘*T was just about to say so to you,"’ re- 
plied I. ‘It lies with yourself to avoid them 
all henceforth, Are you so resolved on com- 
pleting your crusade against Rebecca’s foibles 
as that nothing could induce you to give it 
up at once ?”” 

This was not unintelligible; but neither 
was it plain enough to be answered. She 
said, after a little hesitation : — 

‘* No, certainly. Iam not so much of an 
Amazon. The moment my family circum- 
stances will permit, I shall be glad to give up 
the result of my endeavors to a new comer.” 

I said nothing for a while— admiring the 
modest readiness of her reply to a query 
which, as we stood, must have been embar- 
rassing. 

Misapprehending my silence, she looked at 
me, but only for an instant; there was no 
Farmer my looks. She appeared almost 
distre during the moment's hesitation, 
that very haste to explain myself produced, 
as to howl should begin. I scarcely could 
tell what I said. I am justified in presuming 
myself to have spoken effectively from the 
feelings which my words brought “ from a 
heart shut up and sealed by poverty and pride 
for many cheerless months.” These are her 
words — not mine. 

After prolonged and useless efforts, upon 
my part, to shake ‘her resolution not to quit 
my cousin's till her year was up —a time she 
maintained to be absolutely needed to insure 
our knowledge of each other — we agreed on 
pene for my visiting or correspondin 
with her until then. All this decided ; I sai 
to her after a pause : — 

‘* And when I do writé or come to you, 
Bray, what am I to call you! — for I actually 

o not know your Christian name.” 

She smiled, and said, “‘ They call me Rise 
at home.”’ 

‘¢ A favorite name of mine,’’ said I ; **even 
in this fortune favors me. But now that it 
— to be a pretty one, I must tell you.that 

almost fe to ask. Not that a name.is 
of so much moment in my eyes — not at.all 
But I fancied yours was somewhat different 
from what it is—a legacy from some old- 
fashioned grandmother or godmother,. Betty 
or Joan, suppose ; and that you might. be re- 
luctant to tell it for I heard the children 
remark that no = the — compat it, and 
that they conj it to be a ver one ; 
for that when asked one day, pe A Sate no 
answer, and 


-ateaphns appeared, they thought, unwil- 


“ T remember,” said she; “I remember it 
well. The thought that I had been. so long 


living in a house in which no one knew even 
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so much of me, or had any claim to call me 
by it, overcame me so— with all my sturdi- 
ness — coming unexpectedly on me as it did, 
that I could not speak without betraying my 
feelings ; and before I could answer indiffer- 
ently, I thought the children had forgotten 
their desire to know it.” 

“ You will allow me to announce it now ?”’ 
said I. This was an indirect return upon the 
disputed point. 

‘**T should rather not,” she said. ‘I think 
it will be for our mutual advantage to re- 
main exactly as we are until the time agreed 
on. 
‘* That is a departure from your usual cor- 
rectness of speech,” said I, fur she was and 
is somewhat of a purist ; ‘“‘ you cannot call 
that an agreement in which one party is en- 
tirely dissentient.’’ ° 

“* You know that I am right,” she rejoined ; 
‘* though you may not feel it.’’ 

‘* The next piece of wisdom is to show that I 
know it is time to leave you, since you will 
not allow me to show cause for a stay,’’ said 
I, as she rose and stood by the window, near 
which we had been seated. ‘ This is vaca- 


tion ; is it not? I may staya little longer?” 

‘Indeed, you may not,’’ she said, smil- 
ing i ‘*remember there is no vacation in the 
chool for Scandal,” 


ell,” said I, returning from the door, 
after bidding her good-by ; ‘‘ our host spoke 
like an oracle this morning, when he talked 
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of my seeking out a prim-Rose. That's pos- 
itively the last word. Good-by.”’ 

** So you won’t stay?’’ said my cousin, as 
I made my adieus, I felt strongly inclined 
to say I should ; but, under the circumstances, 
thought I had better obey Rose’s wish ; and 
though, when I strove to make a merit of it, 
she told me it was but to qualify myself the 
better for command, I knew I had lost noth- 
ing in the main by submitting my own wishes 
to a strict regard to her. 

We kept our engagement secret the full 
time wanting to complete her term of govern- 
ess-ship. In return for my compliance upon 
this point, I had leave to present Rebecca 
with the handsomest jar I could procure ; and 
though not thinking quite so much of this 

rivilege as I might have done a little time 

efore, I made the most of my conditions by 
using the purchase as a pretext for full half 
dozen visits to my cousin’s house. Meantime 
I made the acquaintance of my future father- 
in-law. After our marriage, I had the pleas- 
ure of being of material service to him, and 
in a manner that at once satisfied the pride 
and affection of my wife. He is now in the 
enjoyment of circumstances that render his 
residence with us as unmixed a source of grat- 
ification to himself as it is to his daughter 
and his daughter’s husband. 

Your yery humble servant, 
Rosert CHaPMan. 





Ports ry Pervara.—It is not good to bea 
poet in Perugia: —criticism there takes forms 
whose exceeding novelty — though novelty is in 
itself a pleasant quality — does not prevent their 
heing extremely unpleasant. If the correspon- 
dent of the Daily Vews be not himself a satirist, 
and perpetrating a squib — the following are the 
facts. It appears that the Austrian Commandant 
at Perugia —a city, as our readers know, having 
» sort of fame in the annals of burlesque and 
satirical poetry—has felt himself sorely ag- 
grieved by a certain squib, the production of 
some ope, who for lack of deadlier missiles has 
fired a volley of iambics at the Imperial Army. 
Being unable to trace out the writer — your po- 
‘litical bloodhound hunting less surely on the track 
of poetry than of powder — yet anxious to inflict 
chastisement for the offence—the commandant 
sent for the Papal governor, and ordered him to 
supply a list of all the poets of Perugia. Here, 
then, was a commandant invested with full crit- 
ical rights ; but in the city of Coppetta, Caporali 
and Antinori, where every man is a satirist, and 
where the ‘‘ accomplishment of verse’’ is uni- 
versal — their exercise was at once invidious and 
difficult :— it would be all the more difficult toa 
governor of doubtful pdetic tastes. No man in 
Perugia would like to be left out of the category 
—yet, assuredly, no man, under the uliar 
circamstances, would like to be in it. e Aus- 
trian, however, was peremptory : — and inquisi- 





tion was straightway made into the poetical pre- 
tensions of the versifi umberless of Perugia. 
Finally, the critical ives reduced the long 
list of local poets to five — these alone being, in 
the governor’s opinion, worthy of the true Cas- 
talian honors — and the Austrian administration 
of the same. It was a proud day for the five— 
but alarming. Ushered into the Austrian pres- 
ence, the were stripped naked—and a 
medical was commanded to report on the 
physical capacity of each to bear blows with a 
stick. On this report being made in the hearing 
of each, the commandant addressed them thus : 
— ** Gentlemen, you have just heard the number 
of stripes which the doctor considers each of you 
capable of supporting —they will assuredly be 
administered to you upon the reap of 
any anonymous satire. You now know the price 
of your verses. I wish you a very good morn- 
ing.”? The Muse has, we believe, abdicated in 
Perugia. : 





Tue rattling railway-riding lyric, which ap- 
peared some years ago in the Knickerbocker Mag- 
azine, comes out again in Eliza Cook’s Journal, 
without acknowledgment, and with the omission 
of the stanza which referred to the 

———— “ Knieker- 
Bocker Magazine.” 





THE COQUETTE. 


From the Panorama of Romance. 
THE COQUETTE. 


From a far longer time than I can well 

remember, till within two years past, the 
Cleveland family were our next-door neigh- 
bors. Florence, the eldest daughter of the 
house, was a dear friend of mine, and I would 
not for the world make her heroine of this 
story to-day, were it not for the following 
fact : two years ago, the whole family migrated 
to Wisconsin, and now that they are gone so 
very far out of the world, I think no blame 
should be attached to me for giving her ‘‘ ex- 
perience” to the good public. Sure am I, 
that, buried as she is in the backwoods, she 
will never hear that I have seized upon her 
as a subject whereon to expatiate, unless 
some of our travelling people prove so forget- 
ful of themselves, and what is due to Flora 
and me, as to touch upon this topic when they 
meet her in the West. 
«Everybody said that Florence was a ‘ co- 
quette,’’ and admitting, as a settled thing, 
the idea that “ what everybody says must be 
true,”’ I suppose she was; that is, she was 
‘a gay, airy girl, fond of admiration,’’ and 
I will not deny that she may have exerted 
herself the least bit in the world to obtain 
it; but most indignantly do I repel the asser- 
tion that she was artful or designing, or that 
she ever regularly ‘‘set a trap’ to ensnare 
any human heart. 

Florence, when she went from us, was of 
middle height, very fair, and her cheeks wore 
the bloom of roses ; her hair was of a light, 
glossy brown, and, O, those beautiful ring- 
lets! I can vouch the truth of it, they 
never emerged from cifl-papers — and, by the 
way, how refreshing and pleasant, now-a- 
days, it is to see anything natural, even a 

try curl! Then her eyes, ‘‘ deeply, di- 
vinely blue,”’ sometimes filled with a sober, 
tranquil, holy light, and again, dancing, 
beaming, and overilowing with joy and hap- 
piness. 

Though Florence was the admiration of all 
eyés, and the beaux seemed really to have no 
appreciation of the presence of we poor insig- 
nificants when she was by, yet to not many of 
us did the ‘‘ green-eyed monster’’ ever whis- 
per one bad ungracious thought of her. We 
all loved her, and a sadder set never waited 
in our depot the arrival of the eastern train, 
than gathered there the day Mr. Cleveland 
and family were to leave for a home in the 
** far West.” 


There were some, indeed, who invariably 
honored Florence with the title of ‘* coquette ;”’ 


they had a way of closing their eyes, and 
sighing very sanctimoniously, whenever they 
heard of her new conquests ; particularly may 
this remark apply to old Widow Forbes, who 
rejoiced in the possession of four grown-up 
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daughters ; ‘‘ fixtures’ most decidedly they 
were in her household, for these four were not 
in any way remarkable for possessions of any 
kind, and two of them had well-nigh passed 
the third stage of woman’s unmarried life. 
But by far the greater part of the villagers 
rejoiced in the presence of Florence Cleveland, 
as they would in a sunbeam on a dull day — 
she was always so cheerful, so generous, and 
obliging. 

None of those sunny curls of hers were vis- 
ible the day Florence set out on her journey. 
Perhaps a; think that was because ladies do 
not usually travel with such appendages in 
view, and that they were snugly packed away 
in the back of her travelling hat. But had 
Florence’s head been uncovered then, I fear 
me it would have borne terrible witness to the 
desecrating hands which had been busy about 
it; for the fairy-like ringlets which had so 
long adorned the beautiful head — full beauti- 
ful enough without them — were slumbering 
on the hearts of us, her miserable, weeping 
cronies ; and I know not how many gentle- 
men’s purses were freighted with like treas- 
ure. 

What a stupid, silent company we were, 
gathered there that day! It was a bright 
morning ; there was not a cloud to be seen in 
all the sky, and Susy, the old fortune-teller, 
said it was a day that augured well for their 
future prosperity; but that did not help us 
any. Everybody seemed to think we were 
about to lose the choicest light of our village, 
and so, indeed, we were. 

At last the odious depot-bell rung; soon 
after the ‘‘ fire-demon’’ heaved in sight, fol- 
lowed by its long train of crowded cars. “In 
ten minutes the leave-taking was over, our 
friends were seated, their worldly goods were 
stowed away, another ring of the bell, that 
never finn =! half so remorselessly before, 
and away the y went, over the road, across the 
bridge, past the burial-ground, and on— on! 

To my bosom I pressed a package Florence 
had given me that morning, which she bade 
me not open till they were fairly gone. I 
need not tell you how I hastened home when 
I had seen the last of her ; how, with just one 
look at their old garden, which ran back of 
our house, through whose paths we had wan- 
dered so often together; how, with one 
thought of my loneliness, I hied away to my 
room, that I might be alone with my sorrow. 
There, also, everything seemed determined to 
speak of her. Close by the winduw was the 
‘old arm-chair,”’ her parting gift—a keep- 
sake. Many a time had the broad, leather- - 
covered seat supported us both, and so, of 
course, the very sight of it gave me such @ 
blue fit, that I threw myself into its “ open 
arms,’’ and indul in a most luxurious fit 
of weeping, the length whereof might be 
counted by hours. But when I had fairly 
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cried it out (you know all things must have 
an end), I went to bed with the most dread- 
ful headache conceivable, and opened then, 
with more of regret than curiosity, the last 
testament of dear Florence. It was in the 
shape of a long, long letter, filling many 
pages of paper; but I shall not indulge the 
reader with a glance even at all the contents ; 
satisfy yourself with these few extracts, and 
vblige yours, &e. : — 


kayo is not my forte, you know that 
very well (the epistle began), but I have 
been for a long time past determined to ex- 
plain myself to you ; and when father finally 
succeeded in convincing us all that the West 
is such a wonderful country, and that it is 
the best and only place in which to settle our 
troop of boys, made up my mind to write 
you what [ had intended to speak. Don’t 
think me vain, but [am going to be my own 
heroine in these pages ; Ton oing to give 
you the key which will make all clear before 
you that was aforetime unexplainable. 

When I am gone, and the partial regret 
some will feel at first is worn away, and they 
begin with all earnestness to give me what 
they think my due, honoring me once more 
with the flattering titles they have already 
bestowed on me so freely, then do you, my 
friend, take up the gauntlet in my defence. 
If I should happen to die of those horrible 
fevers, into whose hands we are about to com- 
mit ourselves, “‘ Aunt Sally” may say it is a 
just ‘* dispensation of Providence’? that has 
removed me; and that forlorn old Juliet Ba- 
er might take it into her head to write my 
veritable history, under the title of “The 
Coquette,” and so be published in one of the 
magazines, as a warning to all who shall 
come after me —an immortality to which, I 
assure you, I do not aspire. Or ‘'om Harding 
might be tempted to discourse more eloquent- 
ly than ever on my respective demerits, draw- 
ing some of his most sage conclusions there- 
from. So, dear, if such things do happen, 
remember to stand up valiantly for ‘“‘ woman's 
rights’’ and me! 

As I have mentioned Tom Harding’s name, 
[ may as well, in these ‘ confessions,” have 
done with him as speedily as possible. I 
know very well what the gossips said when it 
was rumored that I had ‘*cut him dead,” 
after encouraging the poor fellow, who was 
really ** too good for me.’’ But it happened 
in this case that they were all wrong, as doth, 
unfortunately, sometimes happen even with 
gossipers. ‘Tom, since time immemorial (you 
will bear me out in the truth of this state- 
‘ment), has been one of the most active of our 
village beaux ; attaching himself, with all his 
-canine characteristics, to every lady favored 
rwith the least beauty, and making himself 
vyastly useful in getting up all sorts of parties 
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of pleasure in summer, and in winter also. It 
was very needful —was it not! —that we should 
always be on good terms with him, and this, 
as a body, you know very well we managed 
to do. As he had been in love with and 
offered himself to at least a dozen girls of our 
acquaintance, I don’t know why he. should 
have thought that I would take up with him 
at last. Now, was it not presumption, Carry! 
To be sure, he did come to our house night 
after night, and sat often with us in church 
on Sundays, and it was rumored we were en- 
gaged; but that, I fancy, did not make the 
case a clear one. The fact is, I never for a 
moment thought of marrying Tom Harding ; 
but [ did suppose him a great deal better 
youth than he proved tobe. When he fool- 
ishly proposed the subject to me, I dismissed 
it quietly as might be, convincing him that 
the thing was forever impossible. And I 
kept his secret well. No one, till to-day, can 
say that I was ever guilty of speaking of his 
offer and its refusal ; and you know why I now 
refer to it. Tom himself, by his ungentle- 
manly conduct, ex all that ever was 
exposed, and his impudent, silly behavior 
towards me has made me heartily despise him. 
I sincerely hope that no damsel that I love 
will ever accept offers, which some dozens of 
mg may yet have the honor to hear from 
im. 

Harry Kirkland was indeed a fine fellow 
—at least I thought so once, for I was 
engaged to him within a time I well remem- 
ber.. Talented, too, was he not? But, O, 
what an unreasonable mortal ! bat sah 4 
gaged myself to Harry, I did love him truly, 
or what 1 thought walbimn, but you will = 
wonder that my love cooled before such evi- 
dences of tyranny as he gave, in a petty man- 
ner; they afforded me overpowering proof of 
what I might expect when the chains of 
Hymen should be flung around us. He went 
to his club and the lyceum, and became a 
member of the Odd Fellows’ Society, so soon 
as there was one organized in the village ; 
indeed, on all points acted his own will and 
pleasure, even as to the number of cigars he 
would smoke in a day. And I, like a reason- 
able woman, thinking all this part and parcel 
of his own business, never thought of inter- 
fering. But no sooner had I in a kind of 
dumb way answered his pathetic appeals, by 
acknowledging that I loved him, than he at 
once, without questioning his right and title, 

roceeded to take the reir of government into 

is own hands. And then it was incessantly, 
** Florence, why do you allow that coxcomb to 
visit you t’’ or, “‘ Why did you go to the party 
last night when I was away !"’ or, ‘* How can 
you-endure that conceited fool?’’ or, “ Do, 
dear, manage your hair in some other style, 
curls are so common!’’ Or, at another time, 


when I had arranged myself with special 
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thoughts of him and his particular taste, the 
ungracious salutation would be, “It is so 
strange you will wear flounces; I cannot 
endure them, and they do not become you.” 
Well, I gave James Thompson, ‘‘ the coxcomb” 
as Harry called him, leave to understand that 
I was nomore ‘at home” tohim ; and [stayed 
away from all places of amusement to which 
Harry would not or could not go (which 
former I at last discovered was most fre- 

uently the case ); andI did treat Charles 
Wood more coolly than my conscience ap- 

roved, for nature gave him a good, kind 
Soma, if she did not make him a genius ; and 
I left off ounces, which my tasty little dress- 
maker thought “ such a pity ;’’ and I braided 
my hair, which all the time cried out against 
the stiff bands put on the curly locks; and,in 
short, for sixmonths I madea fool of myself, by 

iving way to all my exacting lover’s whims. 
ft makes me shudder when I think of what had 
been my fate if [had married him — I should 
have died a very martyr long before this day. 
I knew that on most subjects Harry’s opinion 
was worth having, his judgment being sound, 
so I resolved to try what might be done on 
this point, which concerned our happiness so 
much. By degrees [ went back to my old 
habits, saying never a word to him about the 
test I was intending to put him to. Perhaps 


you would have proceeded differently ; you 
might have chosen to urge him not to distress 
himself about affairs far too trifling for his in- 
terference, about which no woman likes the 


dictation, even of a favored lover. But such 
@ course was not the one for me; and, in the 
end, a person acting on other reasoning than 
mine probably woulf have arrived at the 
climax I did. Wherever among my old 
friends I chose to go I went, without consult- 
ing the pleasure of his rep who had led 
me about as achild quite long enough. What 
books I liked I read, considering my judgment 
in such a matter quite as as hisown. I 
dressed in what fashion leased, and wore 
my hair in the style nature intended. At one 
determined stroke, I broke the thread-like 
chains, which, from their very fineness, had 
been more gulling than links of iron. I 
could read Harry’s thoughts by his undisguised 
look of astonishment; and it was with anx- 
iety, I do confess, that I awaited the result ; 
for all this time I loved him well, though my 
attachment was not of a nature so selfish as 
was his love forme. One day I sent him a 
note, with a purse which I had knitted for 
him, requesting him to accompany me in the 
evening. There was to be a horseback party 
on: the lake-shore. Much astonished was [ 
on the return of the messenger — he brought 
back an answer to my note, with the rejected 
gift! Harry declined the ride, saying he had 
a@ severe headache (well might his head ache, 
when it contained a brain capable of conceiy- 
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ing such a note!) After some preliminaries, 
Harry proceeded to tell me that my gifts 
were altogether unacceptable, so long as my 
heart continued not right towards him ; that 
I grieved him‘beyond all expression by the 
heartlessness I had exhibited in my disregard 
of all his wishes and opinions. This stran 
note ended by begging that I would not join 
the party that night; he would visit me in 
the evening, and receive from me then any 
explanation I might be ready to make. In 
ten minutes more, the messenger was on his 
way back to Harry Kirkland’s office, bearin 
with him a neat package, which containe 
that young man’snotes, miniature, gifts, &., 
with an assurance, which I wrote with a most 
steady hand, that my evening ride would 
doubtless prove vastly agreeable ; and that, 
as I had no apologies to offer or explanation 
to make, he need not be under the incon- 
venience of seeking me again at home, or 
elsewhere. I will not speak of the manner 
in which that afternoon passed away after [ 
had returned Harry’s second note unanswered, 
unopened ; nor what thoughts were busy in 
my mind ; nor what feelings filled my heart. 
But I will tell you this — at tea-time, when 
father came home, he did not reject his 
daughter’s kiss, nor the purse either; and 
now it is snugl resting in the bottom of his 
pocket, well filled, as I hope it may ever be. 

That moonlight ride, you remember it ; 
perhaps you remember, also, that there was 
no gayer mortal among you than a certain 
Florence Cleveland. She may not have slept 
quite soundly that night, but it was not very 
long that I Kirkland’s image disturbed 
her dreams. He was proud as I, doubtless 
thought himself the abused one; and I can 
readily believe that many times since he has 
blessed the day that saved him from marryi 
me. You know how suddenly Harry move 
to New York that fall, and also how you 
wondered, in your ignorance, that we did not 
correspond ! 

And what of George Stephenson? Ha! 
ha! I always laugh oben I think of him — 
do you,dear? What did we think of him, 
till we discovered one day, much to our 
amazement, that he was engaged to us both? 
I willleave the echo to answer what! Never 
shall I forget what that tabula presented — 
we being our own spectators — when, with 
head resting on my knee in the old summer- 
house, you, with trembling lips, told me of 
that dclightfal youth, and of your future 
prospects; and how, when you approached 
the interesting climax, I chimed in and told 
my story too; and how, instead of becoming 
sworn foes from that hour, two more loving 
and light-hearted beings seldom took pen in 
hand than we, when we wrote that joint 
letter which saved George from the fate of 
| bigamists. -Well; we must ‘agree that there 
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was never a more fascinating youth than he, 
if only to save ourselves from the obloquy of 
falling in love with such a rogue. ‘Who "d 
have thought it? Those very stories of his 
early life and sorrows, which drew such 
earnest tears from my eyes, I suppose you, 
too, have wept as he told them. Ah me! 
Then there was the poet, Ernest Ward. I 
tolerated him, because his father was a college 
friend of my father, who wished us always to 
show the boy kindness, and make him feel 
that he was not quite without friends in the 
world. But you cannot believe that I loved 
him. Pvor fellow, he is dead now. A long 
life seemed never to me to be his heritage ; 
the fact is, he did not possess sufficient ener 
to keep him alive. And he was eternally 
railing against fate and his poverty — themes 
which no man must dwell on who wishes to 
gain favor in my eyes. His talents were not 
of that order which commands the ear of the 
public, and yet he seemed to think so,and in 
that thouglit centred his hope. There was 
nothing practical about Ernest. He belonged 
to that miserable class of dreamers (how 
many of them we see around us!) who are 
aptly described as having lost their way in the 
great roads of life —as having groped blindl 
t the stations they were designed to all. 


nest had a good deal of fancy and ingenuity, 


more than shuuld have been lavished on news- 
paper enigmas and verses descriptive of the 
color of my hair and eyes; he might have 
made a capital designer and manufacturer of 
toys. He was made, I am convinced, for 
some such purpose, and might have excelled 
in a kindred art ; but, least of all, you will 
acknowledge, was Ernest Ward fitted to be 
my husband ; and well for us was it, that if 
he did not know it, I did. 

Last of all of whom I will speak is Edward 
Graham ; and thus I fancy I hear him la- 
mented by some whom, I would say, I am not 
sorry to have left behind me —* A fine fellow, 
but driven to desperation and to sea, by that 
worthless flirt, Florence Cleyeland.’’ Now 


will I give you an poe” ma chere, to| TI 


laugh in your sleeve, if you will, for, beyond 
the shadow of a doubt, I am engaged to this 
same Edward, and, what is more, I mean to 
marry him. How shall I explain conduct 
that will appear strange as thisto yout You 
know Ned almost as well as I do. As we 
have both known him from our childhood, it 
would be idle in me to speak of his fine, 
noble, generous character, and of his sensible- 
ness — which isa fur rarer component of the 
human character than many people seem to 
imagine. Our en ment was, I confess, an 
altogether unanticipated thing to me, though 
there was always a lingering thought in my 
mind that Ned approached a little nearer my 
standard of manly perfection than any suitor 
Tever had. You and I have often admired 
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the outward man, so I will not now speak of 
those great black eyes of his, which seem to 
pierce you through and through, as though 
they would know all your secret thoughts, 
which, as far as regarded him, could be only 
thoughts of admiration and respect. Neither 
will [ now refer to that glorious voice, and 
the manly form that was never yet bent with 
the weight of a mean or sordid thought — 
that could not stoop to anything low or 
ignoble. Now, when I tell you that Ned 
hired himself to a sea-captain, whom his 
father has known from boyhood, for three 
a, that his wages, excepting a trifle, have 
en paid at Ned’s request into his father’s 
hands, to aid the old man in his embarrass- 
ment, you will certainly concur with me in 
thinking that my Edward Graham is the most 
noble and generous youth in the whole 
world! Only a week before his departure we 
made our arrangement ; for before that time 
Ned had never spoken to me of love. I never 
heard of his broaching the subject to any one 
else —did you! In three years he is coming 
back again — by that time we shall have be- 
come settled, and have learned to love our new 
home. What farmers we shall be! Then 
Ned will join us in Wisconsin ; and who says 
we shall not be a happy family there? and 
that Florence will not prove quite tractable 
and human, although people have dared and 
presumed to call her a *‘ desperate flirt ?”’ 

So, my dearest, I have given you a true bhis- 
tory of my coquetting (') life, with the excep- 
tion of the tragedies you are acquainted with 
already. Frank Blake died, it is true, but nev- 
er fora moment have I reproached myself with 
his death. He was ‘‘ found drowned,’’ so the 
verdict of the coroner’s jury ran ; but have none 
others been found drowned than men who were 
in love! I am not jesting or speaking lightly 
now. The subject is too fearful to jest about, 
Could they who have seemed to delight in call- 
ing me little better than a murderess, but know 
what bitter, bitter hours I have spent writh- 
ing under their scorpion tongues, they would, 
think, be satisfied. I tell you again, my 
friend, Frank never treated me more kindly, 
or considerately, or justly, than he did that 
day when [ told him I could not love him as 
he deserved to be loved, though I must ever 
bear towards him the utmost respect, the 
kindliest feelings. And when Tom Harding 
made that incident a theme for newspaper 
gossip, I wondered the right hartd that dared 
write such things was not blasted. You know 
afterwards I went to Frank’s home —to his 
widowed mother. She, too, turned in horror 
from me, when I told her who I was, and 
why I had come so far from my home in 
search of her. Go to her now, my friend, 
and she will tell you that she attaches to 
me no blame. Even the agonized, heart- 
broken mother believed me, when I told her 

















THE COQUETTE. 


all that had transpired between her son and 
me. She knows, as you know, and as I 
know, that I never won the affections of her 
son intentionally, for the mean purpose of 
adding one more name to my list of con- 
quests. 

And of that other, whose name I will not 
write — he who died in the convict’s cell — 
had I aught to do with that man’s crimes? 
The brutish madness with which he heard 
my refusal of his suit, his dreadful downward 
course afterwards; 0, can unreturned love 
be the instigator of such crimes! Had he 
not been a reckless youth ever; disliked of 
all the village boys, whose friendship even 
his wealth and good family could not buy for 
him? IfI would not wed a villain such as 
he, where rests the blame? O, surely, not 
with me! I did not make that festering, 
sinful heart of his, nor did I lure him on to 
hope that I would ever be his wife. If love 
is heaven, what were life with such a man? 
Icannot write more. ‘I am not whatI have 
been.’’ Yet the sun shines brightly still, as 
in my childhood, and the future is full of 
hope. If I have disproved that charge of 
folly and heartlessness laid against me, it is 
well ; nevertheless, I cannot think my pro- 
ceedings have been so very. criminal, or sin- 
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ful; they had no power to frighten honest- 
hearted, noble Ned Graham! 
Hereafter, when you see a woman whose 
conduct is (as mine has been till now) to you 
uite unexplainable, and full of mystery, 
listen, dear friend, and bid those around you 
listen, a little more earnestly to the voice of 
human love and Christian charity ; and, trust 
me, the number.of those who have the power 
to act long in direct opposition to the better im- 
pulses of woman’s nature is surprisingly small. 
If your trust continues in me still unshaken, 
asin the days gone by (I know it does — 
that you have not seriously doubted me ever), 
come ere long to Wisconsin, and I will in- 
sure you a husband of the ‘ free soil,’? who 
shall bear as little resemblance to our faithless 
George as my Edward dves, and a home in 
the wilderness, the glorious wilderness. God 
bless you, love, good-by ——. 


I have not yet obeyed the call of my friend 
to the far West, now her happy home. Do 
ou think it advisable for me to place myself 
in the hands of such a but first let me 
ask you, do you think Florence Cleveland was 
a coquette? And, if so, is a coquette a 
heathen? And, is this once prolific topic 
yet exhausted ? 








On the Pathology and Treatment of Acute 
Rheumatism. By James Alderson, M. D., F. R. 
8., Senior Physician of St. Mary’s Hospital, &c. 


The object of these lectures, delivered before 
the College of Physicians, is to trace the general 
origin of rheumatism to inflammation ; its specific 
character — the affection of the joints, the rapid 
change from one part to another, and the occa- 
sional extension of the disease to vital organs — 
to the peculiar condition of the blood in inflam- 
mation, and the consequent difficulty it encoun- 
ters in working its way through the vessels of 
the joints. The views are enforced by a variety 
of facts, chemical, pathological, and anatomical ; 
and Dr. Alderson, having exhausted his proofs, 
proceeds to apply his theory to the treatment of 
disease ; which, however, involves no specific 
plan. It is based upon the theory ; and does not 
greatly differ from the best usual treatment, be- 
yond rendering reasons for it, and so making 
treatment the result of philosophy rather than 
of experiment. — Spectator. 


Traits of American-Indian Life and Char- 
acter. By a Fur-Trader. 


A set of sketches drawn from the life-long ex- 
perience of an old servant of the Hudson’s Ba 
Company, whose employment has chiefly though 
not wholly lain beyond the Rocky Mountains. 
The incidents of fur-trading, Indian character, 
Indian life, and Indian treachery and massacre 
—the last by no means the least— form the 
substance of the book. Thestyle is a little forced, 
in the manner of provincial writers unwilling to 






prove nature. The book is readable, and con- 
veys an idea of savage life as it appears to the 
author ; but some of his matter has been already 
presented to the public by travellers. — Spec- 
lator, 


Manuel Pereira; or the Sovereign Rule of 
South Carolina. With Views of Southern Laws, 
Life, and. Hospitality. By F.C. Adams. Writ- 
ten in Charleston, South Carolina. 

Manuel Pereira is the name of a free colored 
seaman, serving on board a British ship, who 
was imprisoned by the authorities of Charleston, 
South Carolina. This volume is a series of 
** sketches’’ upon the subject ; in which nautical 
scenes, local persons, and local politics, or prej- 
udices, it may be, predominate over the actual 
issue raised by the name. There is too much 
the appearance and manner of fiction without the 
real and life-like character of Uncle Tom's 
Cabin. 


The Putentee’s Manual ; being a Treatise on 
the Law and Practice of Letters Patent, especially 
intended for the use of Patentees and Inventors 
By James Johnson, Esq., of the Middle Temple ; 
and J. Henry Johnson, Solicitor and Patent 
Agent, Lincoln’s inn Fields and Glasgow. 

A popular account of the law of patents, in- 
tended as a manual for inventors ; the general 
principles of the law being illustrated by exam- 
ples from recorded cases, It is a plain, well- 
arranged exposition ; and enters perhaps more 
fully than usual into the important question of 





trust to their subject, and thinking they can im- 





the specification. — Spectator. 
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From the Press. 
A DAY WITH CHARLES FOX. 


Tue question has been often asked, why a 
man of Fox’s great talents and high connec- 
tions was not more successful in his political 
career? The answer to that inquiry is to be 
found in the fact that his modes of life, and 
protracted dissipation, created strong preja- 
dices against him amongst the people at large. 
To know why he failed as a statesman, we 
must know how he lived as a man; and, as 
the work before us is deficient in artistic form 
and graphic felicity, we will take upon our- 
selves the task of painting the life of Charles 
Fox for a day from the materials in these vol- 
umes, and those in our own possession. Our 
picture will not be a fancy one; no facts or 
statements shall be made which we cannot 
authenticate. We must of course suppose that 
we have received a.cloak of invisibility while 
we exercise the privileges of Asmodeus for 


A DAY WITH CHARLES FOX. 


About the noon of a summer’s day (circa 
yo nae sauntering ee that ‘‘ sweet shady 
side of Pall-mall’’ sung of by Captain Morris, 
the fancy seizes us to visit Mr. Fox, whose 
orations we have read with delight, of whose 
marvellous talents we have heard such won- 
ders. Accordingly, we proceed to one of the 
innumerable residences that he occupied dur- 
ing the vicissitudes of his career. We find 
him living in second-rate lodgings, in the 
neighborhood of St. James’ street, and the 
medivcrity of his abode strikes us as contrast- 
ing with the splendor of his fame. Ascend- 
ing to his sitting-room, we are face to face 
with a great historical character, and our 
breath is in suspense while with eager curios- 
ity we in his retirement upon the idolized 
hero of Party Worship. 

Lounging over his late breakfast sits one 
whose personal appearance alone would rivet 
the attention. His figure in robust manhood 
shows none of those traces of dissipation that 
we might have expected from the life of a rois- 
terer. His swarth complexion recalls to us 
his nickname —‘ Niger ;”’ and the thick and 
bushy eyebrows, with something of a satur- 
nine aspect, strangely blended with the signs 
of a passionate temperament, remind us of 
his Stuart blood through the Lennox family.* 
There is the ‘* Charley Fox’’ of White’s and 
Almack’s—the ‘ Mr. Fox” of aristocratic 
whig coteries — the “* Fox’’ of history’s page ! 


* His mother was Lady Georgina Caroline Len- 
nox, eldest daughter of the second Duke’of Rich- 
mond. Lord Holland (p. 4, vol. i.) talks of the 
sensation at court from a duke’s daughter marry- 
ing a commoner not of illustrious family, but he 
omite to state that the marriage was an el ent. 


opem 
Lady Caroline Fox was great-granddaughter of 
King Charles II. 
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With what an easy, indolent air he sips his 
chocolate, while he glances over some piece 
of French trash, in which rumors, bon mots, 
scandals about the Faubourg St. Germain, and 
pedantry from the pays Latin are jumbled to- 
gether in the fricassée style of French litera- 
ture! There is a good-natured look of affabil- 
ity about our statesman that conciliates good- 
will; and yet ‘that compressed mouth and 
beetling brow, with its occasional heavy frown, 
tell of one whose temper can be wrathful, and 
whose soul can be impassioned with the fire 
of —. 

The carelessness of the whole man, as seen 
in his character, is one of the most true and 
significant signs of his nature. Here is no 
formal bookcase with variorum classics and 
standard essayists. His books are as miscel- 
laneous as his acquaintances, and, like his 
other friends, range from good to bad. A 
stray volume of Tacitus is beside the last Ital- 
ian opera—the new “ Racing Calendar” is 
carelessly tossed over his old Eton copy of 
Thucydides. His valet brings in more letters 
to him, in addition to the unopened pile al- 
ready on the table, and we can see that the 
sight of all that he has to read daunts the 
man of ease. The variety of his life is attested 
by the superscriptions of his letters, Here is 
the formal clerkly hand of a money-lending 
usurer. There is a trumpery letter from a 
tuft-hunting democrat, proud of writing ‘* My 
dear Sir” to the nephew of the Duke of 
Richmond. He takes up a long packet with 
‘+E, B.’”’ in the corner. It isa prolix MS., 
written in a tremulous, hurried hand, with 
copious interlineations. But the morning is 
too oppressive to begin with poring over poli- 
tics, and that dirty vile scrawl on yon crumpled 

per, with news about ‘ Seagull’’* from the 
fumed Sam Chifney, arrests his eyes. The 
political MS. is crumpled into a drawer, and, 
while our statesman, with something like 
bustling activity, makes fresh notes in his bet- 
ting-book, there is ushered in one of his 
dearest friends. It is Fitzpatrick, a dandy of 
the eighteenth century, an Irish humorist 
with some Parisian grace, and something of 
a military carriage. He is prematurely hag- 
gard and careworn from the campaigns of 

leasure, and his conversation, neither edify- 
ing nor instructive, is vastly amusing. And 
while the two friends are confidentially discuss- 
sing of their common affairs, for they are deep 
in each other's secrets, pleasant noise of 


* <¢ Seagull ” won the Oatlands at Ascot, and in 
stakes (then smaller than now) won close on 
1,600/, He easily beat the Prince of Wales’ 
“* Escape” at Ascot, two miles for five hundred 
guineas, vast sums depending on the match. ¢8am 
Chifney used to say, “* Mr. Fox was a grand man, 
and know’d ’osses very well.” Lord Holland 
thinks it beneath ‘‘ the dignity of history” to de- 
scribe his uncle’s speculations on the turf. 
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laughter is heard on the stairs, and the 
swarthy face of Fox is gladdened as his dear, 
sprightly Jack Townshend comes in along 
with the ‘Hare of many friends.” What 
jokes! what mirth! what capital sayin 
sparkle, flash, and fly about that little shabby 
drawing-room! It is brilliant with the hues 
of fancy and humor. And Fox himself — 
with what an easy, delighted air he enjoys 
the banter and gutta of his companions ! 
The names of the gifted and the beautiful are 
mentioned, and Fox tears open his invitations 
to the various scenes of gayety and joy where 
his presence is persuasively bidden in the au- 
tographs of the fashionable rulers of the age. 
Well, our statesman leads a pleasant life, and 
who would say that politics are a grave pur- 
suit? Ay, or a great one? 

Yet stay! We must see more of the life of 
this man of ease. The day is wearing on, 
and he saunters out to Brookes’. very 
hand is put out to welcome him, and he is 
evidently the favorite of the club. Around 
him are clustered the Fitzroys, and the Kep- 
pels, and the St. Johns. How glad he is to 
see George Byng, and with what warmth he 
greets that delicate, slender young man — 
the new member for Northumberland — a man 
of brilliant promise — Charles Gray! Every 
one is glad to see him, and he has a word for 
all. He is the king of his company, until a 
new arrival comes, and = — em- 

essement the great party leader acknowledges 
the presence of George, Prince of Wales. 
They were early this morning in each other's 
company before and the prince’s face betrays — 
what Fox’s countenance does not show — that 
a night of joy had beea succeeded by the head- 
ache of repentance. And now the prince and 
Fox retire to a private room, where we must 
not intrude on the secret plottings in which 
the vanity of court life and the passions of a 
political chieftain are commingled. But soon 
the secret council is at an end, and, after a 
fresh ambuscade has been plotted against Mr. 
Pitt, the prince and Fox emerge in high 
spirits, and the prince gayly challenges Lord 
Derby to a game of billiards, while Fox mounts 
his horse and goes to the Park. How the 
crowd look after him! How all the idlers re- 
gard his well-known face ! See him beside the 
chariot yonder! Who could think that this 
was a man deep in state affairs, while he 
eagerly talks gossip and prattles badinage to 
the delighted ears of those lovely sisters, the 
Duchess of Devonshire and Lady Duncannon?! 
Yes! Hehasmade them happy. He certain- 
ly will join the coalition water-party up to 
Sicuneed. What a gay, Joyous scene it is 
to-day, and what a blaze of fashion is in the 
Park! All eyes look towards Fox, as he con- 
tinues to loiter by the side of the Duchess of 
Devonshire’s chariot. See how admiring 
groups of provincials are gazing with admira- 
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tion at the great lion of the day. They 
scrutinize his careless, easy dress, and note 
his blue and buff costume, ‘They see his face, 
unclouded with care, and hear his laugh, while 


gs|he tells light, gay anecdotes to the brilliant 


occupants of the chariot. Here come Lady 
Lade and her eternal ponies ; and the duchess 
looks grave, and Fox bites his lips. And here 
comes the Countess of Clermont along with 
Lady William Gordon, telling of. life at Paris 
and Marie Antoinette. There is a gentleman 
riding near, and, as he salutes Charles Fox, 
the Duchess of Devonshire, with her sprightly 
vivacity, quotes the line of the ‘* Rolliad 


The comely Villiers with his flaxen locks.* 


Here comes the brilliant Colonel St. Leger, 
a star of fashion, and idol of the fair. He is 
welcomed with the sweetest smiles by the 
Duchess of Devonshire. But the smile van- 
ishes as St. Leger announces that the Duchess 
of Rutland, the brightest ornament of the Pitt- 
ite female aristocracy, is driving thither in her 
pony carriage. There they are, the two rival 

auties of the day — Devonshire excelling in 
fascination, and Rutland unrivalled in grace 
— the first a daughter of the house of Speneer, 
and inheriting much of the versatile talent of 
her race; the second a Somerset, with the 
blood of the Plantagenets in her veins. Both 

ual in the amount of admiration which 
followed them, but Devonshire decidedly car- 
rying the palm in popularity, and the other 
achieving the victory in power. What a 
stately air has Rutland as she proudly swee 
by! Fresh from her vice-regal throne, she 
seems to have acquired more imposing digni- 
ty. And she smiles with flattered pride as 
she thinks of the lines in which Fox an- 
nounced her conquest when she was Mar- 
chioness of Granby : — 


? 
— 


Ye meteors, who with mad career 

Have roved through Fashion’s atmosphere, 
And thou, young, fair, fantastic Devon, 
Wild as the comet in mid heaven, 

Hide your diminished heads, nor stay 

T’ usurp the shining realms of day, 

For see, th’ unsullied morning light, 

With beams more constant and more bright, 
Her splendid course begins to run, 

And all creation hails the sun.t 


And now Fox rides on slowly. One might 
suppose that he had much more to think of 
in life than toying and coquetting with pretty 


* The Hon. John Charles Villiers, a great friend 
of the Prince of Wales, father of the present Barl 
of Clarendon. 

t¢ See “The Meteor, the Comet, and the Sun,”’ 
from Mr. Fox’s pen, written in 1781, in honor of 
the Marchioness of Granby. It is in these lines 
occur 

epicenian Damer, 
For John scarce knows which sex can claim her. 


These lines are not printed in-the memoirs of Fox 
under review. . 
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women. Is ¢his the fitting life for a man pro- 
fessing to live for empire? Instead of toying 
with beauties, ought he not to be studying 
statistics! What would Sir Robert —— 
Down, thou snarler! Know that it is an age 
of passion, of vague aspirations, of grand 
and stirring sucial theories It is in the lat- 
ter end of the eighteenth century, before the 
steam-engine is invented, when the name of 
Peel is only mentioned with spinning-jennies, 
and Sheridan’s lines on the new baronetcy* 
—long before the time when a clerk talking 
biue-books for three hours could be hailed as a 
debater. It is characteristic of the time that 
the first debater should be also the fashion of 
the day. Ay! the fashion; and what spell 
there wus in that word in those days, when 
Fox was playing his great part! It would 
have been good policy in those days fora 
statesman with the king and queen adverse 
to him to court the smiles of celebrated 
beauty. Butsee! He is not a favorite with 
all the lovely women. ‘There is another lady 
in # pony carriage —for pony-driving is the 
female rage of the time. What a decided cut 
this lady has given to Fox, who seemed anx- 
ious to salute her! She is very beautiful 
still, though already she has had two hus- 
bands, and some say that she is secretly mar- 
ried to ; but thereby hangs a tale, 


A DAY WITH 


and there, too, lies the reason why Mrs. Fitz- 
oe turns away her head from Charles 
ox.f 
And now the Park is getting thin, and the 
gay charioteers turn homeward their fairy 


steeds, Fox, too, is preparing to leave. He 
looks rather more grave than we could like. 
Could the apparition of Mrs. Fitzherbert have 
suggested unpleasant thoughts to him? Or 
does he want to shake off that boring Tom 
Stepney who wants to ride with him? Well, 
he is at last alone riding out through Glouces- 
ter-gate, and he puts his horse tu a canter, 
and is soon at his favorite séjour — the house 
of Mrs. Armistead. Ah! that name conjures 
up recollections of unlawful love. Yes! and 
of a love that cherished Fox as he was loved 
by none other in the world! Which of all 


* Mr. Peel, Mr. Peel, 
In return for your zeal, 
I’m told they have dubbed you Sir Bob — 
By coarse Manchester stuff, 
You have got wealth enough, 
And for honors you ’Il now drive a job, Mr. Peel, 
For honors you ’Il now drive a job. 

+ See the letter (vol. ii., p. 278), in which Mr. 
Fox dissuades the prince from thinking of the 
marriage. Mr. Fox’s aunt, Lady Sarah, was very 
near being Queen of England secundum Walpole 
aod Mr. Grenville. She was a very extraordina- 
ry woman. First married to one of the Bunburys 
of Suffolk, she was subsequently united to Major 
George Napier, and was mother of the conqueror 
of Seinde and the brilliant historian of the Penin- 
sular War. 
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his gay worldly companions, of all the friends 
that extolled his genius, would do as that 
woman, and risk life to secure the existence 
of-the popular leadert Now she is his mis- 
tress, but the day shall come when he will 
gratefully call her by the sacred name of wife, 
and give her his hand in marriage, as the 
only recompense in his power for risking her 
life as his nurse in a contagious malady that 
but fur her would have proved mortal.* 

She seems surprised to see him. She did 
not expect him for another hour. So much 
the better —he has something to read before 
dinner. Tossing himself on a sofa, he draws 
from his pocket a paper that we saw this 
morning. Yes! it is the “‘ E. B.’’ paper; 
and with knit brows he begins to apply him- 
self toa oe from the pen of ‘* the 
greatest philosopher in action that the world 
ever saw.’’¢ Fox reads — admires, and learns 
from one who in the science of politics was 
his master. ‘‘ Well,’ he mutters, ‘* what 

nius and knowledge this good Edmund has! 

et the House of Commons prefers me to him, 
and Burke knows it, and, by Jove, the House 
is right! for where could a House of Commons 
be found to follow this profound reasoning, 
these soaring flights of fancy! Speeches, 
as I often say, are made to be spoken, and 
not to be read, as the House knows by in- 
stinct. Fox on his legs, and Burke upon 
gti so is the right division of labor.’’ 

e masters the paper with rapid facility, 
tenaciously grasps its facts, and with intui- 
tive logic sees the variety of views which 
the speculative mind of Burke has suggested. 
Without a ruffle on his brow, he joyously an- 
nounces that he has got his tusk ready for the 
Commons, joins his mistress at their quiet 
dinner, where she eagerly listens to her 
Charles eloquently rhapsodizing about the 
merits of a marvellous new actress — one 
Mrs. Siddons — with a voice almost as grand 
as that of Mr. Pitt, and with a delivery un- 
rivalled by the orators of any time. Well! 
while Fox is dining, we shall see what the 
Commons are about, who are eagerly waiting 
for his appearance. 

* The cause of the marriage as stated in the 
text has not been published before, to our knowl- 
edge, but we have it on private information. Fox 
was taken from his lodgings in the evening to St. 
James’ Church, and married privately by the Hon. 
and Rey. Mr. St. John. It was the , time that 
he left his house after his illness. See also his 
lines to his wife on his fiftieth birthday. 

So said Sir James Mackintosh, applying 
Burke’s own definition of political science. ‘It 
is the business of the speculative philosopher to 
mark the ay ends of government. It is the 
province of the statesman, who is the philosopher 
in action, to find means for these ends.” — ( Thoughts 
on the Discontents.) This distinction has always 
been overlooked by the Benthamites and Radicals. 
Hence their spurious philosophy and shallow liber- 
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Here we are in old St. Stephen’s! The first 
thing that strikes us is the plainness of the 
room where the chief rulers of the British 
empire are assembled. Here is no splendid 
hall, no tessellated corridor, no long-drawn 
vistas, or fretted vaults of Gothic architecture. 

‘The whole place reminds one of a superior 
description of a dissenting meeting-house. 
Here are the gentlemen of England assembled 
to the number of nearly five hundred. How 

it is to know the Opposition, with the 
number of blue and buffs amongst them! 
What a number of old men are in the House! 
and there are also a number of very young 
men fresh from college. But where is Pitt ? 
He has not come yet; there is his place 
vacant on the Treasury bench, and there is 
Pitt’s right-hand man — tall Harry Dundas 
—ready to sing the Scotch tune of ‘* Wha 
wants me?” kat that odd, queer crea- 
ture, looking like an overgrown shrimp in 
contortions. Ah! that is a great friend 
of Pitt’s—’tis young Wilberforce, the 
member for Yorkshire. The young man 
talking to him, with a star on his breast, and 
with a pair of eyes outshining his star, is 
young Lord Mornington—a _ Irish lord 
—rather a favorite with the king. He has 
not yet realized the expectations formed of 
him. There is Sir John Scott, the Attorney- 

General, with his grave, sensible, sturdy face. 

What a contrast he is to that elegant aristo- 

cratic-looking member on the front Opposition 
bench! That is Mr. Erskine, another of the 
brilliant advocates who have failed in St. 

Stephen’s. There, at the middle of the front 

bench, is Rose, the Secretary to the Treasury, 
careworn and flurried, looking as anxious as 
if his New Forest property was taken from 
him. How unlike he is to his brother secre- 

— Steel — the member for Chichester — 

a picture of Silenus! But what a Babel of 
noise! We can scarcely catch a word that 
falls from the member on his legs, vehemently 
flourishing a paper in his hand. How odd it 
looks to see a public speaker haranguing with 
spectacles on nose, like this unheard member ! 

is Burke! Ah! You see what a he is 
in, while, thanks to that clownish-looking 
person — Rolle, the member for Devon — not 

a word is heard from ‘‘ the greatest man then 
living.”’* But the fault is not altogether 
with the Commons. Like other men of ge- 
nius, Burke is arrogant, morose, and is em- 
bittered with personal annoyances. ’T is the 
unhappiest time of his life.t -He sits down 

how well listened to is the next i 

with his slow and ise manner! That’s 

George Bankes, the member for Corfe Castle 


* Mr. Macaulay, in his essay on “ Warren Hast- 


¢ Vide Wilberforce’s Diary for this poriod of 
Burke’s life. - 
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—one of the most independent men in the 
House —a man who would not barter his 
independence for an earldom. See how that 
tall, emaciated-looking man is noting the 
statements of Bankes. He gets up to reply. 
*T is Sir Philip Francis. How impatient are 
his gestures! how sharp is his tone! how 
acrimonious his manner! And he is followed 
by some nondescript on the Treasury bench. 
But see the bustle below the bar! 

Yes! there stalks the stately figure of 
William Pitt, marching along the gangway 
to the Treasury bench! He looks Tike one 
born for power, with that wide imperial brow 
— that lordly air of supremacy — that sover- 
eign stare at the embattled front of Opposition. 
There is something of his sire about his 
carriage ; but his features have the Grenville 
look, as his blood partakes of its phlegm. 
He is dressed with elaborate formality, in his 
customary black waistcoat and blue body- 
= And now _— z fresh noise below 
the gangway —and while the speaker, roar- 
ing Order, order! below the bene 


In vain the power of strengthening porter cries, 
And nods to Bellamy for fresh supplies — 


in comes the much-desired Charles Fox, 
greatly to the relief of the discomfited Oppo- 
sition, who now have the worst of the debate. 
That is Lord Surrey—the Protestant Lord 

—talking to Fox. People whisper 
that Lord Surrey is still a Papist, and it is 
said that he wears that ugly coat on him as a 
penance. And now Sheridan is up! How 
well he does it! and how readily the House 
gives its ear to him, while he dazzles it with 
ingenious thoughts, amuses with his fancy, 
though his declamation fails to stir the 
passions! His tone is not deeper or higher 
than that of the comedy in which he has im- 
mortalized his name. How angry poor Burke 
looks at Sheridan’s success! Rivals at the 
same side are always more jealous than 
avowed adversaries face to face. 

At last Pitt rises. All is hushed. His 
figure seems too tall for an orator, and his 
aspect is forbidding, with its stern and 
haughty air. But his voice is that of a demi- 
god. flow gloriously it fills the ear, as the 
speaker’s swelling sentences are fluently rolled 
forth in mellifluous harmony! The action is 
flowing and facile, too unvaried for perfectly 
artistic grace, but with enough of elocution- 
ary art. Not only every word but every 
syllable is distinctly caught. If we had not 
heard him we could scarcely imagine this 
blended force and harmony, this energy with- 
out discord, this marvellous facility united to 
imposing stateliness. In his words, as in his 
matter, there is no appeal to our imagination, 
but ~~ et site with his air of heaven- 

iven dictatorship, his awe-inspiring severity 
of deportment, bis lofty scorn for” his foes, 
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his evident faith in himself — justified by his 
vast powers — we say, the whole man does 
kindle up our imagination, and vitalizes 
our recollection of Athenian and Roman 
story. Here is that man whose prowess 
would have daunted the sensitive soul of 
Cicero, whose logic of clearness beyond all 
that the schools could teach, and musical 
thunder of grandly terrible declamation, might 
have contorted with jealousy the heart of 
Demosthenes. Here is that king of men — 
that ruler of his time—who, long before 
thirty summers have passed, has changed the 
fate of parties — crushed the whigs — recon- 
structed on new principles the party of the 
court — allied the tories to the commercial 
energy of the land — unfurled his banner of 
‘« British Empire,” and inscribed it with his 
motto, ‘Ships, Colonies, and Commerce.” 
For three hours, with unfaltering force, he 
bus detied his adversaries, and defended his 
resolves, and, amidst reverberating volleys of 
cheers, resumes his seat, himself the only 
unmoved human being in that spell-bound 
assembly. 

Well, Fox never can answer that display. 
You cry —‘“* What a pity that he spent all 
his day sauntering about! And last night, 
too, how he wasted it in the orgies where 
Captain Morris sung his bacchanalian 
strains !’’ You think that Fox must break 
down, and you feel for him, as, with heavy, 
lumbering air, he advances slowly to the 
table, and fumbles awkwardly with his 
fingers. There he stands, midst a dead silence 
of expectation. Look at his careless, half- 
buttoned vest, his crumpled linen, his almost 
slovenly attire. What is he saying! We 
cannot hear him distinctly. He seems quite 
confused, and his sentences are all entangled. 
Ah! he must fail, as his father before him 
did when “battling it out” with another 
Pitt.* His voice, too, how different is its 
coarse and husky sound from the sonorous 
organ of his gifted foe! His gestures, also, 
how commonplace — his whole air, how un- 
gainly, as we contrast it with the stateliness 
of the last speaker! But how very still the 
House is! ‘The Opposition do not seem dis- 
pirited, nor does the Treasury bench look pre- 
maturely elated. Both sides know by ex- 

ience the nature of the man before ba 

is voice is gettin 
rid of that unseem 
ance. 


more clear —he has got 

obstruction to his utter- 
We find that he is saying, in very 
plain and unaffected words, that the minister, 
though adroit and artful, is, after all, very 
superficial in his views. He — Charles Fox — 
does not mean to deny that a case of apparent 


* << Old as Iam, I hope tosee you both battling it 
out in these walls as I have done your fathers 
before you.’’ — Anecdote of General Grant, in 1780 
(vol. i., p. 262). 
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strength and reason might be made by the 
minister, Well, he fancies the case — and 
we are surprised to find him restating his 
adversary’s case. He does it with clearness, 

recision, and transparent simplicity of style. 

his case could not be put more strongly for 
the other side than Fox has put it. He en- 
lists attention and sympathy by the equity of 
his statement. “I'ishisart! ’T is his match- 
less art, which died with Fox. Now, then, 
he has the case fuirly before the House — now 
the matter in dispute is clearly seen. Ha! 
with what overwhelming vehemence, what 
terrific impetuosity, he anathematizes the con- 
temptible sophistry of the case which he had 
recently just restated! He scouts its utter 
absurdity, and rends to pieces the whole ar- 
gument. He analyzes it, and refutes each 
assertion separately; he returns again and 
again to the main proposition, never gliding 
away with ambiguous language or skulking 
from a difficulty. This plain, downright man- 
ner disarms suspicion of sophistry, and 
you evidently see that he is making havoc 
with the substance of Pitt’s speech. Now 
how he glows with ardor as he approaches a 
part of the question where humanity is con- 
cerned! He becomes more intense every 
moment, A new view of the whole question, 
not thought of before, is bursting upon the 
astonished House. The speaker’s masculine 
sense is translating into parliamentary Eng- 
lish the over-subtle and abstracted conclu- 
sions of the “ E. B.”’ paper. Vast prospects 
of social flash into the speaker's 
soul, and he pours forth all his thoughts with 
the fiery impulsiveness of an enthusiast. 
His argument becomes impassioned ; his 
reasoning blends into the speaker’s soul. 
This is the ignited logic—the Greek fire of 
heart-stirring eloquence — the tongue to plead 
for the injured and oppressed —to speak of 
human anguish. This is the man who would 
burn to break the shackles of the dusky tribes 
of Africa. Those near him see the tears 
bursting from his eyes — those far off hear the 
voice faltering with sympathy, and the genuine 
sensibility of a strong man has magic power 
over the sympathies. He is carrying the 
House with him. How he revels in his power ! 
He realizes to his mind the pleasure de- 
scribed by an anonymous essayist of antiquity 
— the heart-stirring joy of successful extem- 
pore speaking: ‘‘ Sed extemporalis audaciz, 
atque ipsius temoritatis, vel praecipua jacun- 
ditas est. . tiora tamen qua sua 
sponte nascuntur.”’ * Completely carried away 
himself by his own enthusiasm, and by that 
which he has raised, his pulse at fever heat, 
and his heart knocking against his ribs, amid 


*See the tract ‘*De Oratoribus,”? commonly 
bound up with the works of Tacitus, but not 





believed to be from his pen. 
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a tempest of cheers he sinks back into his 
seat, exultant in the glory of stirring to the 
very depths the deep-lying passions of the 
Commons of England! 

Pitt’s speech now seems like the recollection 
of a mighty sound in yourear. Fox has left 
upon you the impression that he had all the 
reason and argument on his side. Pitt gave 
vou little materials for thinking upon, and 
Fox poured forth masses of thought. But you 
do not stop to criticize. Your eyes are fixed 
on the rush to Fox's seat, and on the eager 
crowd of roaring whigs who seek to grasp 
their champion’s ron. and you leave the 
House, astonished how a man of his apparently 
idle habits can show himself the match for 
Pitt, another prodigy of powers — *‘ rare in 
their separate excellence, wonderful in their 
special combination.” You wonder still 
more when you find that Fox’s speech has 
scarcely told upon the division. The minister 
has gained by three to one, and Fox’s glory 
is to inspire his beaten party in the hour of 
defeat with hopes of future victory. 

Follow the orator as he drives to Boodle’s, 
where he sups. There again he is first 
amongst the first, revelling in spirits, not pre- 
suming in the least upon Bis intellectual supe- 
riority. Asin the morning at Brookes’, so now 
at Boodle’s, he is welcomed by all, and makes 
himself happy amongst them. Well, he is en- 
titled to close the night with pleasure, and re- 
pose from his labors. Close the night! Who 
talks of doing itt Why, thou rustic novice, 
know that Charley Fox (again he is Charley) is 
now only beginning it! See his countenance 
beaming with gratification as he drains the 
flowing beakers. How he enjoys and takes 
part in the rattling talk and vehemently vi- 
vacious gayety of the wits and talkers around 
him! He makes us think of the description 
by Beaumont of the nights at the Mer- 
maid : — 

Heard words that have been 
So nimble and so full of subtle flame, 
As if that every one from whence they came 
Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest, 


And had resolved to live a fool the rest 
Of his dull life. 


But what a strange look Fox’s face is getting 
now! We have not seen him the whole day 
exhibit that sinister expression. He fixes his 
eye on Lord Foley, and heeds not Courtenay’s 
artificial wit and classical puns, nor does he 
mind “ Blue Hanger’s’’* aphorisms about the 
art of dressing, nor Fitzpatrick’s raptures on 
Roman punch. Even though fresh news from 
Newmarket has come to-night, he does not 
care about it. We do not like that hard, 
callous expression ; it seems quite unnatural 
to his countenance. There is a vicious 
rigidity creeping over it that is very displeas- 
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ing. He nods to Lord Foley, and the pair 
leave the room, after a hackney-coach has 
been ordered. When the door has been closed 
upon them, Courtenay, coarsely enough, with 
a toss of his head, winks at Lord Secbeeugh, 
and makes significant gestures. 

And now there is a chorus of sounds echoing 
the refrain, ‘* What a man that Fox is, to be 
sure !’’ His talents are extolled to the skies, 
and the state of his affairs is commented upon. 
He has no doting father now to pay 140,000/. 
for his —> But he still is deep on the 
turf, and has shares in blood horses,* and his 
cards may ~ turn up trumps — and, better 
than all, Billy Pitt mn | turned out. 
Another hour has passe away since that 
joyous supper at the club. The summer 
morning has dawned and the early market- 
gardeners are coming into town. The eastern 
sky is streaked with the rising sun, and the 
cool air is refreshing after the heated supper- 
room. For the ten thousandth time the con- 
trast between the calm beauty of nature and 
the stir and noise of feverish passing life 
comes upon us, and the heart is touched. 
But as we are passing down this narrow street 
leading from Jermyn street, what noise is 
thatt Ha! there is a riot in yonder house, 
and the door is suddenly opened, and a cou- 
a of fellows, looking like bandits in servant’s 
ivery, kick out into the street, amid profuse 
imprecations, a cheating blackleg. Yes! it 
is a gaming-house. 

Ascend the stairs, walk into the second- 
floor chamber, and look upon the horrid 
scene. 

Yon Jew from Amsterdam is a gamester, 
noted through Europe! Near him is an 
Irish peer, staking the remains of his rack 
rents. There is Lord Egremont, who thinks 
the whole set around a ag of pickpockets, 
but still plays on; that fine young man, with 
frenzy in his face, flushed with feverish rage, 
is a Prince of Blood Royal — the Duke of 
York. And there is Fitzpatrick, exhausted 
in body, andexcited in mind — and, O shame ! 
— there is that Fox on whose burning words 
the senate lately hung enraptured! There 
is that Fox from whose lips we heard the 
words of virtue, the precepts of the purest 
morality, and the faltering accents of enthusi- 
astic philanthropy! see him now, half- 
maddened with the auri sacra fames. See the 
gnawing misery in his h features, and 
hear him —— but no! e cannot look on. 
The hero of our idolatry has fallen to a man. 
Our dream of a philanthropic demigod van- 
ishes. We will not wait to see the ruined 


*§8o late as 1790 Fox and his r had 
thirty horses on the turf. In 1789 it, wae 
thought that he won at the Spring Meeting at 





* Lord Coleraine. 


Newmarket 50,0007. He had great confidence in 
Lord Foley’s judgment. 
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gambler stagger home to the lodgings where 
we found him last noon ; our feelings are re- 
volted. We have for the moment no patience 
with a whining sentimentalist who would cry, 
** Alas! poor human nature !”’ 


So ends our chronicle of “* A Day of Fox.” 
Tt will of itself explain why such a man 
was, from first to last, conquered by one his 
equal but scarcely his superior in great 
intellect. Darker tints might be used, 
but we have revealed enough to show 
the reason why, amidst the grave and deco- 
rous people of England, Fox held office for 
months, and Pitt counted his power by de- 
eades of years. The personnel of Charles 
Fox was fatal to his party and himself. But 
our judicial summing up upon the effects of 
that extraordinary man’s career, and upon 
his place in history, we will reserve for 
another paper. ; 





From the Examiner. 


A Comparative Atlas of Ancient and Modern 
Geography, comprised in Fifty-four Maps; 
showing the various Divisions of the World 
as known to the Ancients, and their corre- 
sponding Sites and Boundaries in Modern 
Countries ; derived from the most authen- 
tic sources. With an Introduction to 
Ancient Geography, and an Index, in Two 
Parts. I. The Ancient before the Modern 
Names of Countries, Places, Gc. If. The 
Modern before the Ancient Names. By 
Aexanper G. Finptay, F.R.G.S. Tegg 
and Co. 


WE call attention to this title-page, which 
we have given complete, because it vei 
accurately describes the work to which it 
belongs. This new Comparative Atlas carries 
out very thoroughly a most useful idea, Side 
by side the past and the present are so re 
resented that a classical reader may not only 
at once find the localities named in his books 
or maps adapted to them, but may instantly 
identify them by their modern names, The 
student of modern geography may in the same 
way, at a glance, be reminded of the classical 
associations that attach to any river, town, 
or country. Such an Atlas will be of very 

at advantage to all students, by giving new 
facilities to the clear understanding of politi- 
cal geography, and by making it not only 

sible to form, but impossible not to 
orm, more distinct and profitable ideas 
of ancient history than are to be had from 
the use of maps in which comparisons are 
not suggested. We feel little doubt that 
there are thousands of school-boys who go to 
college, or even pass through college, with 
bata dim notion of what may be the mod- 
etn name of the much-talked-of Borysthenes. 
Thousands of well-educated scholars, we are 
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quite sure, do not know the modern name of 
the Lake Copais, ever famous for its eels. 

Mr. Findlay’s Ad/as includes a distinct map 
of the world known to the ancients, and 
distinct plans of ancient Rome and Athens, 
as well us distinct modern maps of the two 
hemispheres and of the chief quarters of 
the globe ; so that, whether regarded as an 
ancient or a modern atlas, it is equally well 
calculated to be generally useful, except that 
as a modern atlas it is necessarily defective 
through the absence of any recognition of our 
Australian golonies otherwise than as a portion 
of the Eastern Hemisphere. Asa‘‘ Comparative 
Atlas of Ancient and Modern Geography’? — 
all that it professes to be — it is very careful 
and complete; and very great pains have 
been taken for the accurate identification of 
places named by ancient authors hitherto not 
assigned to any spot with the exactitude 
required by a geographer. The Index at the 
end, too, is ample and convenient. By it an 
locality may at once be identified under bot 
its modern and its ancient names, where it 
has both. 

Such an Atlas as this, supplying a real 
want, will not fail to take a permanent place 
among books of study, and we trust that it 
may receive so much patronage as to make it 
worth the author’s while to render it still 
more complete, by the addition of yet a third 
section to the Index, which shall be a 
graphical dictionary of the names uliar 
to the middle Latin. Many studies lead 
among the works of the writers who used 
Latin as an universal language, not as a 
mother tongue. They applied not a few 
names to towns and countries that were not 
strictly classical. Let it be supposed, for ex- 
ample, that a historical person is said by one 
of those writers, a contemporary, to have gone 
ata certain time to Regiomontanum, Borusso- 
rum; neither town nor country could be found 
in Mr. Findlay's Atlas, from which, by ite 
plan, all such names are excluded. The 
eventual addition of a third index of the kind 
here indicated would render this C ative 
Atlas, already available for most historical 
yespeess, available for all. It now, however, 
perfectly fulfils its promise, and supplies, in 


its way, all that is required by the majority 


of 





The Harmonies of Physical Science in rela- 
tion to the Higher Sentiments; with Observa- 
tions on the Study of Medical Science, and the 
Moral and Scientific Relations of Medical Life. 
By William Hinds, M. D., &c. 

A view of the wonders of nature, especially in 
chemical and medical science, as — of 
design ; accompanied with remarks on the proper 
feelings and conduct that should prt say wel 
medical man, and the spirit in which he should 





undertake his professional duties. — Spectator. 





